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For the Companion. ] 
SAILING ON THE ICE. 
| 


When the railroad that runs through the section | 
of country in which the writer lived in his youth | 
was finished, it improved the market for lumber, 
and opened a new market for large quantities of | 
cord-wood, which was then the only fuel burnt | 
by the locomotives. Before the railroad came | 
into use, fire-wood had been valueless as an ar- | 
ticle of commerce. 

In clearing the layd, thousands of cords of the | 
best of wood—rock maple, yellow birch and | 
beech,—had been burned where it grew. The | 
object of the settler was to get rid of the trees | 
as easily as possible; and the easiest way then, | 
was to fell them and set them on fire. | 

Upon the large tract of land owned by my | 
grandfather, there grew, apparently, an ex- 
haustless amount of wood. Until the advent of 
the railroad, only the pine and clear spruce had | 
been thonght worth cutting. But the locomo- 
tives wanted the hard wood for fuel, and fora 
number of years contracts were filled for a thou- 
sand cords per winter, at four and five dollars 
per cord. 

The price seemed high, but it was only a fair 
remuneration; for it was seven miles down the 
lake to the railroad station, and generally the 
wood had to be hauled out of the forest, a mile 
or more, to the wood-yard on the ice at the head 
of the lake. From this wood-yard it was about 
as much as a man and a team could do ona 
winter’s day to draw one cord down to the sta- 
tion; so that to cut and get out a thousand cords, 
was a “big’’ job, and required the services 
of ten or fifteen teams with their drivers. Ten 
or fifteen choppers were also employed, for one 
cord a day was as much as the average of wood- 
cutters can chop and make ready for loading. 

All winter long the woods and the lake’s 
snow-clad shores echoed the strokes of the axe, 
the blows of the beetle, and the shouts of team- 
sters, 

It was a busy scene. Each morning the loads 
went creaking out on the lake, and at evening 
the tired teams came plodding back to their log 
stalls. 

To stimulate us boys to industry and econo- 
my, grandfather made us partners in the con- 
tract. He furnished the teams, their feed, and 
the wood on the stump; receiving as his share 
of payment half the contract price of the wood. 
We hired the wood cut, hauled and delivered. 

Of course we were under a heavy expense, 
but George, my cousin, and J, usually had each 
spring a net profit of from seven to eight hun- 
dred dollars to divide between us. We had, 
however, to work hard for our money, and at- 
tend sharply to business. Most of the men we 
hired were French Canadians, and a more un- 
trustworthy, irresponsible lot of fellows it would 
be hard to bring together. 

We paid the choppers seventy-five cents per 
cord, and the teamsters fifteen dollars per month 
and board in camp. The teamsters, if not 
Watched, were apt to abuse the oxen; and steal- 
ing, lying and drinking were vices which seem- 
ingly many of them took to naturally. 

_ Not many words were used. If a man proved 

Incorrigibly bad, he was abruptly discharged 

without a word of comment. That was an ar- 

gument the men could understand. 

At the close of the winter to which I refer, we 
boys found that our share of the profits was 
eleven hundred dollars. As we made this sum 
not by “grinding” the men, or by overworking 
the teams, I have always been a little proud of 
the energy and enterprise that brought us so 
large a sum of money. 

At the opening of winter, the indications were 
Rot favorable for a good season’s work. No 
mow fell until December, which is not usual in 
ee On the 4th day of December, the 

her turned bitterly cold. During the night 
© thermometer sank to 14° below zero. Ice 





formed on the lake ten inches thick, but there 
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SAILING ON THE ICE, 


was no snow till the 8th or 9th, when six or 
eight inches fell. Then the wind blew so hard 
that the glassy surface of the lake was swept 
bare; but in the woods there remained enough 
snow to enable us to draw the cord-wood out 
upon the ice. 

As is not uncommon in December, the wind 
blew almost constantly from the north and 
northwest, and sometimes very violently. The 
temperature remained below zero even at noon. 

A day or two after the snowfall, we started 
with our loads of wood down the frozen lake. | 
The oxen and the horses had been newly shod, | 
and did not slip on the ice, though the steel-shod | 
wood-sleds almost slipped along without their 
aid. The horses trotted with the wind at their 
backs. We made the down trip of seven miles 
in an hour! 

Several of the teamsters, taking off the oxen, 
went behind their sleds, and each shoved his 
cord of green wood with one hand. Noticing 
this, George declared that if we rigged a sail we 
should have no need of the oxen, except to draw 
back the sleds. 

Coming back we talked over his suggestion. 
At first our comments were half in sport, but 
the more we discussed the suggestion, the more 
feasible the idea seemed of execution. 

At last we formed the grand plan of joining 
sleds together and raising a tall mast, so as to 
carry many cords of wood on one trip. I re- 
member that the idea took such hold of us that 
neither George nor I slept that night. 

The next day we framed a heavy platform, 
twenty-four feet in length by ten in width, and 
set it on four steel-shod sleds, two abreast. At 
one end of this platform, which was of timber, 
a ‘foot’ was morticed for stepping a spar thirty 
feet in height. 

How to steer our wood-ship was a question we 
argued as we worked. It took all day to arrive 
at the plan: we adopted. It was, I think, an 
original one. 

At the apex of a triangle formed of two beams, 
resembling a harrow, and projecting in front of 
the platform, we set an old broad-axe. We had 
the poll or head of the axe drawn out by the 
blacksmith, so as to run up through ahole in the 
apex and turn easily in it. Upon the upper end 
of this elongated poll a strong lever was fitted. 

The triangle and lever resembled somewhat a 
rudder and tiller, though it was placed at the 
“‘bow’’ instead of at the “‘stern’”’ of our ice-ship. 
Some of the wood was piled forward upon the 
triangle, so as to weigh down the axe blade, that 
it might take hold of the ice. When the ship 
was sailing, the lever was turned to the right or 
left, as we wished to direct our craft. Our “‘in- 
vention’’ never worked as well as a boat’s rud- 





rude vehicle could be changed sufficiently for 
our purpose. 

For a sail we rigged a large tarpaulin, used to 
protect loads of hay from the rain. It was made 
of tarred canvas, and was about fifteen feet 
square. We cut itin the form of a leg-of-mutton 
sail, and attached it to yards. It was hoisted by 
a line running through a ring at the top of the 
mast. Our ship was not a handsome craft, for 
our idea extended only to the making of a ser- 
viceable wood-sled, which should sail with its 
load down the lake rapidly and cheaply. 

Early the next morning we loaded about four 
cords of wood upon our ‘“‘ship.’”’ Hitching 
horses to it, we drew it out on the lake from 
under the lee of the woods, and hauled up the 
sail. During that forenoon the wind was very 
light, and though when the sail would occasion- 
ally fill the load would glide along, yet we had 
to rely on the horses to reach our destination. 

The following day and the day after there was 
but little wind; but the calm was followed by 
very cold weather and a three-days’ gale. This 
was terribly severe. We had difficulty to keep 
from freezing even at our work. 

That morning we piled seven cords of wood on 
the “‘ship.”” A dull, cold haze was in the sky, 
and the sun seemed to have lost all its heat. 
The lake looked gray and bitterly cold, with the 
north wind sweeping the leaden-colored ice. 

With our heads muffled up, we hauled the load 
from under the lee shore, and unhitching the 
team, without stopping hoisted our sail. The 
wind filled it with a violent jerk, making our 
mast bend like a withe. 
“Now for business!’’ shouted George, jump- 
ing on the triangle, and seizing the steering-lever 
in his mittened hands. 

He had the warmest place, if there was any; 


time as we set out, would arrive to draw back 
the “ship.” 

During the second day’s gale we made three 
trips, carrying down nearly forty cords. 

On the third day the wind blew so furiously 
that the sail drew all the wood we could pile on 
the ship. It was exciting work to steer the large 
load while going at swift speed. A cord of green 
wood will weigh about three tons, and on that 
day our loads weighed, at least, thirty-five tons 
each. As we plunged along, the ice would often 

crack with a report like that of a cannon; but 
ice at this season is tough, and we had but little 
fear of >reaking through. 

We got, however, too bold. About midway 

of the lake on the east shore, there is a rocky 
point called “‘Sabattus’ Nose,’’ from an Indian 
| chief who used to live thereabouts. In sailing 
down we had to bend round the ‘‘Nose,’’ and, 
of course, we kept well off at first. But it was 
| pretty trying work for George’s arms, The old 
| axe blade had to be held very hard against the 
| ice to keep the “‘ship’’ off far enough to clear 
| the rocks. 

In our first trip he did not run within a hun- 
| dred yards of the ‘‘Nose;’’ but, growing boldez, 
| he kept reducing the distance and hugging the 

point a little closer each time. , 

“Fifty feet is leeway enough,’’ he would sa 
to my remonstrance. 

But fifty feet was a small leeway with so un- 
certain a rudder. At least, we found it so. 

For that day, as we dashed down with our 
third load, a violent gust caught us about half a 

mile above the point, and drove us in nearer up- 
on the east shore. We were absolutely flying 
when George shouted, ‘‘Drop the sail! drop the 
sail, or we shall go on the Nose!’’ 

I dropped it at once. George worked with 
might and main at his lever. We were under 
tremendous headway, and yet the wind swept us 
on. The “‘Nose’’ seemed to be coming straight 
at us, and coming like a race-horse! A moment 
more and we were just upon it. George let go 
the lever. 

“Jump! jump!’”’ he shouted. 
if you can!”’ 

We both leaped for life, he from the triangle 
and I from the top of the load, and tumbling end 
over end, went sliding and sprawling on the ice. 

| The same instant I heard anawful crash. My 
| eyes were full of water, and the air seemed to 
| me to be full of four-foot wood. 

We picked ourselves up—s good deal shaken. 
Our wood-ship had struck the outside rocks, and 
leaped high and dry upon them, and the lake 
| for about a quarter of a mile below was covered 
with sticks of wood, sliding in all directions, 
The mast and sail lay fully a hundred feet from 
the platform. 

That was a dry shipwreck, but none the less 
|a disastrous one. The two forward sleds were 
| crushed to splinters, and the platform split and 
| broken. 

| It took us and our troop of Canadians all the 


| 


| next forenoon to repair the damage and pick up 





“Jump clear, 


for I had to stand on top and hold the sheet. | the scattered wood; yet that load of wood went 
The heavy load at first slid off slowly; but the | down to market the next afternoon. But after 
wind grew stronger as we got farther from the | that experience we gave Sabbatus’ Nose a wider 
woods, and we were soon going as fast as a horse | berth. 

could trot. | For nearly three weeks no snow fell so as to 

I kept lowering the sail lest we should lose all| remain on the ice, and the wind blew violently 
control of the craft, for it was a novel and alarm-| more than half of the time. During these days 
ing sensation to feel the heavy load moving so| we “‘shipped’’ over four hundred cords of wood, 
rapidly. | carrying them mostly on our wood-ship. The 

But soon we grew bolder. That afternoon we weather afterwards became warmer, and nearly 
‘sailed’? down another load, carrying, at least, | a foot of damp snow fell. The wood-ship was 
ten cords. We let the “ship” run, and at times laid up, and single loads had now to be drawn 
it went at railway speed. | by teams as before. 

A mile or more above the landing, at the foot| Near the 7th of March there came a thaw, 
of the lake, 1 dropped the sail, and the “ship” | which was followed by sharp weather. The lake 
gradually “slowed” up into port, greeted with was again in a condition to be navigated by our 
admiration by the folks who came out to see, wood-ship. 
us. | We had abont a hundred coras of wood to 

It was thought to be a great feat. We sailed draw, and on the first windy day we hauled out 





der does in water, but by it the course of our 


down the lake and unloaded our wood long be-! our “ship,’’ hoping to dispatch the wood to its 
The Canadians soon 


fore the span of horses which started at the same destination in short order, 
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piled ten cords on the platform, and we got un- | 


der way bright and early. 

George, as usual, took the steering-lever in 
his own hands, but one of the Frenchmen, 
named Mare Clefeu, was stationed on the load 
to hold the sheet. I followed with the horses. 

Towards spring ice is not so strong and tough, 
in proportion to its thickness, as in December. 

The load sailed off briskly, and soon left me 
far behind. It went on without accident for the 
first five miles, till it was passing opposite 
where a small river, called Ford’s Stream, en- 
ters the lake. Probably the outsetting current 
of the stream had worn away and weakened the | 
ice from beneath. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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were as different, strange to ‘say, as light from 
darkness in all their tastes, and pursuits, and 
pleasures. Finally, a crime was committed, of 
a dye so deep that life-long imprisonment or 
death would have been the penalty. It was 
traced to my father, who had no means of prov- 
ing his innocence, and who would have spurned 
the thought that his own brother had been the 
instrument of his suffering. The result was 
self-banishment, under the imputed crime of 
taking the life of a human being. 

Two years or less before my father’s death, 
the twin brother, unable longer to bear the guilt 
of concealment, also left his home, but before 
he did so, wrote a full confession, which was to 





I was about a mile and a half behind, and was 
watching the load as it bowled swiftly on. Snd- 
denly it sank down and vanished from sight. 

Greatly astonished, [ rubbed my eyes and | 
looked again. A second after, a frightful crash, 
which shook the very ice under the horses’ feet, 
resounded along the woody shores. 

Springing on one of the horses, I started at a 
gallop for the scene of the accident. Before I} 
reached the spot, George had drawn himself out 
of the water and was trying to rescue the French | 
boy. As much as a half-acre of ice was broken 
up! The water was full of wood and ice-cakes, 
all dancing upon its surface together. 

One of Mare’s arms could be seen clinging 
round a log, but the wood and ice held him 
down. We both ran out to him on the ice, 
jumping from cake to cake, and succeeded in 
pulling the poor fellow out, though we both fell | 
in ourselves, | 





Mare was about exhausted and thoronghly | 
chilled, for the wind blew piercingly, and the 
water was icy cold. He could not have got out 
without our help. 

George said the ice broke all at once, without | 
even a warning crack, They were going very | 
swiftly, and he was about to call to Mare to| 
slacken sail, when, with a noise like thunder, | 
the whole load went down under them. He| 
sprang off, went into the water up to his waist, 
but, catching his arms on one of the great cakes 
of ice, clambered out. Clefen, however, went 
down with the load, head and ears under water. | 

That was the last trip with the ice-ship, yet it 
had served us well, and shows what thought- | 
fulness and energy will accomplish even by boys 
in their “teens.”’ 


or 





For the Companion. 
LADY LILY. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Cuap. VIL.—ConcLvosion. 


| 


An Inheritance. 

“These letters,’’ said Fritz, ‘were brought to 
our house by a man whose name was Hultz.”’ 

“Oh, good, honest Sam!” I cried, delighted 
to hear of him. ‘He saved my life once at the | 
risk of his own! Miss Clayton, if ever I am | 
rich enough, I mean to buy Sam a house.” 

Fritz stared. Doubtless poor Sam was as | 
homely, ungraceful, uncouth as ever, even with | 
his added two years, and Fritz was undeniably 
handsome and graceful, 

“But these papers are addressed to Guili Fa- 


bri, and vouched for by the Italian minister at | ated salaam. 


Washington,’’ said Miss Clayton. 

“Si—senorina,” said Fritz, respectfully, ‘‘we 
always knew that Signor Fabri was of noble 
familee. We Italians can tell.” 


be delivered at a certain time into the hands of 
his uncle, who was also guardian of the twins. 

When and how the document reached the old 
count, Iam unable to tell, or its immediate ef- 
fect. One motive of the guilty brother was, prob- 
ably, to succeed to the title and estates, for my 
father would have succeeded to everything if he 
had lived. His perfidious brother had been in 
America for some time, under the ban. Now I 
saw it all; now I accounted for many strange 
things. My father had met his brother, and 
learned all the truth. Now I knew the secret of 
his uneasy nights, his fits of gloom, his often 
and sudden resolves to travel, his anxiety to save 
the family honor. That brother had perhaps 
been more or less dependent upon him,—perhaps 
implored him to keep his secret. while he lived. 

My poor, burdened, suffering father! 

Here, also, was solved the mystery of that 
midnight vision. He who had seemed to be my 
father was that guilty brother, come, perhaps, 
to weep tears of anguish and penitence, as I had 
tears of remembrance, on that lowly grave. 


| Through him it must also have been known that 


I was in existence, for the letters particularly 
mentioned me. 

Suffice it to say that all doubts had been re- 
moved from the mind of the then living count, 
and that now, on his death, everything came to 
my father, and, proving his decease, to me. 

That there had ever been any crime, of course 
Thad never dreamed, but oh, now, it was such 
a delicious feeling to realize that my father had 
been true to the nobility of his nature to the 
last. Iam sure that, knowing his end drawing 
near, he would have told me all, but for that 
fatal accident. 

“Well, I think Fritz must have his reward,” 


| said Miss Clayton, when I had grown more com- 
| posed. 


‘Shall I make out a check for a hundred 
dollars?”’ 

“Do anything you like,’’ I said, catching her 
hand. ‘You were my mother’s true friend. 
You never deserted her. You believed in her 
and in him. Ialso will love you, and be your 
friend all my life long.” 

In a few moments, Fritz held the check in his 
hand, his eyes glistening with pleasure. Very 
low was the reverence he made to dear Miss 
Clayton, but I did fear that in bending to me, 
he would break in two. 

I stopped him on the threshold. 

“Find Sam Hultz for me,’’ I said, ‘and I will 
give you more money.” 

“Si mi ladi,”’ he said, with another exagger- 
“T will send him to you,’’ and he 
departed, happy enough. 

I forgot to say that in one of the letters, it 
was urged that my father should come on to 


| Italy, or in case of his decease, his heir, or heirs, 


“Is it my father?” | asked, timidly. | as there were some matters aside from possession 


“Yes, and you havea right to read it. Iam 
tolerable in Italian, and between us three, we 
can make it out. [am very curious myself—for 
reasons.”’ 

The packet was opened—was read—and in a 
sudden fit of bitterness, Tran to the sofa, hid 
my face and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Lily, my darling, you ought to be very proud 


| You have all the world before you. 





to be settled. 


| “Now, my dear,’’ said Miss Clayton, “since 
| you have become an heiress, and titled, and 
since, also, you are growing so tall and so hand- 
| some,—I know you can’t be flattered,—I sup- 


| pose you must next be choosing some guardian. 
Nobody 
has claims on you now, save your Italian rela- 


and happy!” said Miss Clayton, restraining her | tives.”” 


own tears with difficulty. 

“Oh, but it was written before he died,” I 
sobbed. ‘‘He might have known it,—he ought 
to have known it, and had a little happiness— 
just a little! My dear, brave, innocent papa! 
No wonder he was so careful of me! No wonder 
he was so delicate in his tastes, so proud and re- 
served.” 

“IT would not trouble myself now everything 
is explained,” said Miss Clayton, gently. “Let 
us think the pleasanter side, my darling. In 
plain English, you are Lady Lily now, the heir- 
ess of a grand home, and I dare not say how 
many thousands a year.” 

“Oh, please not!’’ T exclaimed, for the words 
chilled me. ‘“Tonly want to be Lily. It trou- 
bles me to think of all the rest. My suffering 
mother, my wronged father! I will build them 
& monument,—a noble one.” 

The story of the letters, condensed, was this: 

My father was a twin, His brother and he 


“T don't care about the Italian relatives. 
it be managed without seeing them? 
how strange they will be! 
them.” 

‘Not much more strange than your own 
grandfather, whom you have never seen,’’ said 
Miss Clayton, sadly. ‘Poor child! how strangely 
your life has been ordered! But there won’t be 
any trouble now,” she added, with a touch of 
bitterness. ‘You are now Lady Lily Fabri.” 

“TI shan’t care so much for him because he 

will think more of me on that account,’ I said, 
stoutly. I believe I'd rather go among the other 

| strangers.” 

| “Who will go with you, my dear?” 

| “How can you ask, Miss Clayton? What do 
you think my mother would say if she had the 
power to speak? You! no one but you shall be 

| my guardian and companion. Only say yes! 

| If you won’t go with me, I'll never go to Italy. 
| Tll give up everything.” 


Can't 
Think 
I shall be lost among 


‘You little Quixotte!” said Miss Ciayton, 
laughing heartily. ‘Well, as my father will be 
abroad for a year longer, at least, and writes 
for me to meet him at Nice, where he is stop- 
ping, perhaps I shall conclude to accept this im- 
mense responsibility.” 

Judge Leverin, quite overcome by the news, 
received me graciously, but I could not teach my 
heart to go out towards him. With my grand- 
mother, it was different. I did mourn her sin- 
cerely when, a few days after, she died with 
my hand in hers, and, at the last, repeatedly 
calling me her Daisy. 

I went back to spend some pleasant days with 
the Henleys. Miss Clayton supplied me with 
all the money I could wish for, and I bought 
them, every one, beautiful and costly presents. 

One day, after I had left the Henleys, and was 
staying with Miss Clayton,—for we had decided 
not to make our foreign visit till the following 
spring,—a letter came to Miss Clayton, which 
she handed to me. It was from Fritz, who, in 
poorly-spelled Italian, informed me of the where- 
abouts of Sam Hultzand his mother, adding that 
Sam, in consequence of an accident, was suffer- 
ing at home. 

“Oh, we cannot gotoo quickly!” I cried, 
springing up, full of eager anticipation. 

“The horses shall be taken out at once,’’ and 
Miss Clayton rang and gave her orders. How 
impatient I was, and how full of plans and sug- 
gestions! I wanted the horses to fly, and when 
we stopped before the old, broken-down tene- 
ment into which they had moved,—for deeper 
poverty had overtaken them,—I could hardly 
think or see, in my eagerness to relieve them. 

Poor Mrs. Hultz sat by the fire, slowly draw- 
ing out and in of a sadly-worn stocking the yarn 
thread with which she was mending. She looked 
wan and thin. On his bed in the corner lay 
Sam, a book under his hand. 

“O Mrs. Hultz! O Sam!” I cried, and then I 
broke down. 

‘Bless her dear heart! it’s Miss Lily!’’ said 
the woman. ‘‘Sam, dear, here she is, —our 
pretty little one.” 

“Not very little now,” said Miss Clayton. 

‘No, indeed! And what canI do for you? I 
owe you a large debt,’’ was my next speech. 

“Bless you, child, you don’t owe us any- 
thing!”’ 

“Yes, I do. I owe you a little house, anda 
barn, and a cow, and pigs, and hens, and chick- 
ens, and’’— 

Sam had started up in bed. Mrs. Hultz had 
risen with a red flush on either cheek. 

“You shall have them, every one of them. 
I’m rich now, and I haven’t forgotten that you, 
Sam, saved my life at the risk of your own;”’ 
and,—whether it was proper or not, I did it,—I 
went straight up and kissed poor pale Sam 
right on his forehead; and then I sat down and 
cried. 

“What for?’ you will ask. ‘For making 
them happy?”’ I never shall know why I cried 
many times during that wonderful experience. 
I expect I must have shed all my tears, for I have 
had bitter trials since then, and never a tear- 
drop fell. 

I was as good as my word. Before a year 
had passed, Mrs. Hultz and Sam were owners of 
a neat little house on the outskirts of the city, 
and not too far for Sam to walk to his work 
every morning. It was beautiful to see their 
joy and gratitude, and I felt how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive. 

The winter passed away. I had made good 
progress in my studies, and through letters kept 
up a communication with the Fabris. Miss Clay- 
ton was my constant adviser. To her I deferred 
everything. She chose my wardrobe, or rather, 
guided me in its selection. 

I was full of a feverish anxiety, as the time 
drew near, to see the land of my father, to meet 
the people he had known, feel myself mistress, 
if only fora day, of the halls that had come 
down to him in unbroken succession, to know 
that I inherited his blood and what should have 
been his wealth. 

Well, the voyage was made, the wonder and 
the beauty of that glorious land became mine 
by the inheritance of memory. The mansion 
was ancient, but renowned for its splendor of 
decoration within, and its massive style without. 
It was as solitary as if set within a forest; in- 
deed, one might easily lose one’s self in the lab- 
yrinthian woods surrounding it. 

I did not feel at home there, though I was 
warmly welcomed. The picture-gallery, the 
dining and dressing-rooms, panelled with mir- 
rors, the carved wainscotings and ceilings, were 
always new and always beautiful, but I could 
not feel at home there, never once. 

I travelled for months in company with Miss 
Clayton and her father, the latter acting as my 





agent with reference to the property, and put- 


ting it in proper hands tor rental, and then | 
came back to my beloved America. 

Will you believe it when I tell you that | 
turned my attention exclusively to painting, 
built me a studio, and am now pursuing the art 
as a profession? It is my way of extracting hap. 
piness out of wealth. I cannot be idle, I cannot 
be a mere woman of society. The few who 
know my story are my chosen friends. Miss 
Clayton remains with me, and she has promiseq 
to be with me always, whatever comes, 

Now and then, I go with her to the little home 
of good Mother Hultz. It is so delightful to see 
the dear old creature among her poultry, happy 
asaqueen! No milk tastes as fresh and sweet 
as that her busy hands have strained, and the 
brownest of nut-cakes are always in the pantry 
for me. ; 

“I reason with myself, sometimes, that it 
can’t be me,” she said to me, one day; “for, 
from the time I was three feet high, I wanted to 
live in the country, and this was just the little 
home I use to see. I dreamed of it once,—the 
hens and the pig, the cow and the garden, the 
sunshine and all. I’ve never forgot that dream, 
and here it is. Oh, how good of the Lord to 
give me the best wish of my heart!) Who'd ever 
ha’ thought it were coming to this, when my 
Sam brought you in to me, wet as a drownded 
rat, and no senses to speak of!” 

So here I take my leave, having simply told 
the story of my life up to a certain time. Itis 
known to most of my friends. As for the title, 
TI never wished for it. It gives me no pleasure, 
and I am only Lily to those I love best. 

Miss Clayton alone has the privilege (and on 
occasions she will do it) of calling me Lady Lily, 
ee 
For the Companion. 

PRETTY MAY ALGER. 
By Alma. 

I am very systematic—some people say “too set;” 
but I do not find Iam too much so for my own com- 
fort. My niece Hetty says this is a pick-up-and- 
put-away-house, when she comes to visit me. Yes, 
and the enforcement of that rule is what gives me 
so much leisure. 

And then only once a week do I task my strength 
to whip eggs, and take time to mix in due confusion 
all the elements of richness that constitute plum- 
pudding. Once a week only I make a loaf of the 
plainest cake, but bringing all my little scientific 
knowledge to bear upon it, I produce a light, nutri- 
tious compound, and many of my friends are kind 
enough tosay that my plain cake always tastes bet- 
ter than their pound cake. 

What! shall I fritter away the time God has given 
me for higher purposes, in preparing for the healthy, 
hearty stomachs around me, indigestible messes 
from which half our domestic unhappiness springs. 

Not till housekeepers learn to be more simple in 
their tastes, to cook thoroughly, to understand the 
hygiene of living, to think more of the soul than the 
stomach, more of the morals of the little ones than 
of fine, outside show, to give at least to children only 
such food as makes bone, and blood, and muscle, 
will they deserve the honor that crowns all well-do- 
ing in every department of life. 

Pretty Mary Alger married at the early age of 
nineteen. Her husband—a young lawyer not much 
over twenty, full of talent and ambition—was what 
is called a rising man. 

Mary was beautiful, but with a will and a way of 
her own. Both she and her husband were quick 
tempered. When they married I pitied the girl,she 
looked so pretty and so contented; pitied her not 
becanse of her youth, but because she had been 
brought up by a mother who did not know the 
meaning of the word system. It was with a pang 
that I sometimes heard high voices when I visited 
the pretty new cottage, so neatly furnished, and saw 
evidences of careless living. 

Time went on. The singing voices of little chil- 
dren sounded in the garden and the house, but the 
young husband had taken to going to the hotel and 
the club-room. There was a rumor of quarrels, and 
Mary seldom went out or joined her neighbors. 

One day an accident happened to her little boy, 
and I was sent for. Alas! mismanagement was pal- 
pable to the dullest sense. Things were untidy; 
Mary was sick and discouraged. Was this girl for- 
merly the belle of the village, the sweetest singer, 
the merriest sprite of all the young people? 

She burst into tears as I bandaged the head of the 
screaming child, and sobbed that she wished herself 
dead, wished they were all dead together. 

This was terrible. I talked with ler for an hour. 
That night I sent for her husband, and, using the 
privilege of age, I fancy he never heard so many 
home truths in the course of his life. He left me ® 
wiser and humbler man, perhaps; at all events with 
promises of amendment. 

Next day I sent my oldest daughter over to Ma- 
ry's home. Poor Mary was making an effort to heed 
the advice I had given her yesterday. She had 
dressed herself neatly, and seemed willing to - 
everything that was suggested for the bettering 
household services. . 

“It did seem as if things went wrong on purpose, 
she said to Mary, “but she meant to try.” And she 
did try with all her might. 

Her husband seeing a change in the’ aspect of 





home, changed also, Mary soon learned to see what 
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was for her interest. Instead of the worst, the best 
was used in daily service. ‘The pretty things that 
had been packed away for fear they would be 
broken, were breught out again, and made to add 
to the embellishments of home. She even found 
time to open the long-neglected piano, and practice 
her old songs. ‘ 

“Why, Mary,” Ler husband exclaimed, in sheer 
astonishment, When he came in one evening and 
she was singing one of his special favorites, “I 
didn’t know as I should ever hear you sing again,” 
and he sat down to the enjoyment, thoroughly de- 
lighted, for few voices I have ever heard, held the 
exquisite sweetness that Mary’s lightest tones pos- 
sessed. 

For two or three months I gave all my spare time 
to Mary, because I saw she was willing to learn. 
She often said to me: 

“Why, I don’t work half as hard as I did before, 
aud yet it seems as if there was more done.” 

And there was, but system lightened toil. 

The lawyer, now a man of eminence, never goes 
to the club, even though he has a house full of chil- 
dren, and they make plenty of noise. But the noise 
is under regulation, as well as the work, and a more 
delightful evening cannot well be spent than I have 
passed in Mary’s orderly home, where they all sing, 
even the two-year-old prattler, and the open piano 
has become an institution that they would not know 
how to be without. 

Mary says thatshe had never dreamed that meth- 
odand forethought could make such a difference, 
aud that every child she has shall be trained to sys- 
tematize labor, so that they may never suffer as she 
did. 

“And, I believe,” she once added, “that disorder- 
ly households create more unhappiness than abso- 
lute wrong doing.” 

—_ ——__ +2 


Yor the Companion, 


THE YOUNG SETTLER’S STRATA- 
GEM, 

Some years ago, two families of emigrants, from 
different States, met by chance at St. Paul, Minn. 
Awarm friendship sprang up between them, which 
led them to bear each other company for the rest of 
their journey, and to settle as neighbors. The name 
of one of these families was Williams, and of the 
other Chesley 

The Williams family was from New Hampshire, 
while the Chesleys were from the State of New 
York. This last family numbered only four, there 
being, besides, the father and mother, a daughter 
of fifteen, named Ella, and a son, who was some five 
or six years of age. 

There were six of the Williams family, ason of 
seventeen, named Reuben, and three daughters, be- 
sides the father and mother. The bond of union 
between the two families was further strengthened 
by an attachment which sprung up between Reuben 
Williams and Ella Chesley, Ella being a beautiful 
girl, and possessing accomplishments seldom found 
in the daughter of an emigrant. 

The destination of the two families was the north- 
ern part of Minnesota, not far from what is known 
as the Otter Tail River, a tributary of the Red River 
of the North. They built their first log-houses in 
the lee of a belt of wood, on the outskirts of what 
isthere called the “Big Timber,” which covers the 
northern counties of the State, extending thence into 
British America. Their homes were not more than 
a quarter of a mile apart. 

Here they lived for two years, overcoming the 
hardships of the settler’s lot, and, by patient indus- 
try, bringing their farms under cultivation. 

Meanwhile, however, Jason Williams, the father, 
was attacked by sciatic rheumatism, which rendered 
him both an invalid and a cripple. The most of all 
the labor then fell upon Reuben, who was well fitted 
to bear it, being one of those resolute, clear-sighted 
youth whom one seldom meets except upon the 
frontiers,—courageous, and indefatigable in carry- 
ing out a‘l he undertook. 

The section of country in which they had settled 
proved subject to drought. They were not much 
troubled for water the first year, but the second sea- 
son there was a scarcity. First, the rivulet which 
had supplied them failed. Then all the neighboring 
springs and brooks gave out. 

For ten weeks previous to the time of my story, 
they had no water, save what they drew from a 
lake six or seven miles distant. This may seem like 
a great hardship to New England readers; but many 
Western farmers beyond the Mississippi have expe- 
rienced the same kind of privation. 

They brought their water from the lake with a 
pair of horses, and in two large casks, one for each 
family, Their cattle consumed so much that it was 
Lecessary to go to the lake each day. 

Reuben and Mr. Chesley went by turns upon al- 
tetnate days, the trip occupying about four hours. 
Reuben, who had become an expert hunter, would 
Sowetimes stop to look for deer, which were quite 
uumerous in the vicinity of the lake, frequenting 
the low, bushy growth of wood that surrounded it, 
and it was no uncommon thing for him to bring one 
home with him, 

But, after a while, these long trips to the lake be- 
came tiresome, and were also attended with some 
auxlety. Indian outrages were reported, for it was 
atthe time of the last Indian troubles in Minnesota 
and Iowa, and these, of course, caused some alarm, 
though neither family realized the extent of their 
Peril, 

About three o’clock one afternoon in October, 
Renben was on his way homeward with water. 
Emerging upon the prairie, when still some three 





miles from the two farms, he saw a dense volume 
of smoke rising over the belt of trees before him. 

Greatly alarmed, he drove rapidly forward, and, 
upon coming in sight of the buildings, he saw that 
Mr. Chesley’s barn was burning. 

Upon coming nearer, a sad spectacle met his eyes. 
A few steps from his door lay Mr. Chesley, shot 
dead and scalped. Rushing into the house, filled 
with a sickening fear, Reuben next saw Mrs. Ches- 
ley prostrate upon the floor, dead from a blow by a 
tomahawk. Neither Ella nor little Johnny were in 
sight, nor could he find any trace of them. He 


called them by name, but the terrible silence of the 


place was broken only by the crackling of the burn- 
ing barn. 

Ella had no doubt been carried away by the sav- 
ages, and the thought was hardly less terrible than 
would have been the sight of her dead body. 

Remembering his own family, however, Reuben 
hurried across the fields to see if the same fate had 
befallen them. But they had escaped. About an 
hour before, one of the little girls had seen three 
Indians go to the door of Mr. Chesley’s house. A 
moment later, they heard the report of a gun in 


‘that direction. 


Mr. Williams then ordered his wife to prop him 
up in the chair at the window, and hand him the 
gun, which she did. Ina few minutes, little John- 
ny Chesley came running towards the house, crying 
that the Indians had “killed father and mother, and 
carried off Ella!’ 

One of the savages had caught Johnny, aud was 
about to kill him, when, changing his mind, he 
thrust the lad into the barn and fastened him in. 
They then set the barn on fire, intending, no doubt, 
to burn the child with it. But the little fellow had 
knocked off a loose board on the back side, and 
escaped. 

Jolunny had but just reached them when the Wil- 
liams family saw three Indians leave the Chesley 
house, one of them dragging Ella after him by her 
wrists. She was crying and screaming for help. 

The two other Indians ran towards the Williams 
house; but as soon as they had come within range, 
Mr. Williams fired both barrels of his gun at them 
from the window. 

The savages, seeing that their approach was dis- 
covered, and that there were apparently armed men 
in the house, retired after firing their rifles. 

Reuben’s feelings may be more readily imagined 
than described. But he was not long in deciding 
what to do, resolving that he would either rescue 
Ella or die in the attempt, 

There were no neighbors upon whom he could 
call for help, for the country was as yet but thinly 
settled. Whatever he might do, must be done 
alone, single-handed. But his fortitude and pres- 
ence of mind did not forsake him. First, strength- 
ening himself by a full meal, he set out alone to 
follow the savages and recover Ella. 

His mother and sisters implored him not to go; 
but his father, who had been silently watching his 
preparations, interposed. 

“It’s the only thing to be done, Reub,’”’ said he, 
—for, though a cripple, the old man had still a stout 
heart. He loaded carefully both barrels of his 
own double-barrel gun with heavy shot, and put it 
into his son’s hands; remarking, as he did so, that 
they were “both good for fifteen rods.” 

The savages had somewhat more than an hour's 
start of Reuben. He suspected that they would 1¢- 
treat to a place some seventy or eighty miles to the 
westward, where parties of them often rendez- 
voused, 

About twelve miles distant in that direction, there 
were two lakes, separated only by a narrow neck of 
low ground. To go round the lakes, the savages 
would have to make a wide detour, either north or 
south. Reuben felt sure that they would pass over 
the narrow neck of ground. 

Two courses therefore presented themselves; 
either to follow the Indians’ trail on foot, or go 
round the lake to the southward on horseback, and 
coming up to the “neck” on the other side, attempt 
to intercept them when they should cross with their 
captive. 

He chose the latter, and bridling one of the horses, 
set off ata gallop towards the southwest; the sav- 
ages having taken a northwesterly course. 

The young man had several times been to the 
southernmost of the two lakes. The country was 
partially wooded with hazel, oak and hickory, hav- 
ing occasional stretches of nearly flat, grassy prairie. 
The distance round to the locality where he hoped 
to intercept the Indians, was probably seventeen or 
eighteen miles. 

Urging forward his steed, he was not long in doub- 
ling the southern end of the lake. Then he spurred 
on up the west shore, keeping well back from 
the water. Having got within a mile of the “neck,” 
at the head of the lake, he left his horse, and, 


looking to his gun-caps, he proceeded cautious- | 


ly on foot, hoping to reach the neck in advance of 
the Indians, 

A brook connected the two lakes at a point where 
the neck was scarce more than fifty rods wide. 
Night was now coming on. In the dusky twilight, 
Reuben made his way to the bank of the brook, 
where he hid himself in the water-grass, about mid- 
way of the neck, to watch for the coming of the 
Indians. 

He had waited there but a few minutes, when, in 
the gloom of some firs on the other side of the brook 
and a little below, he espied a savage, who had come 
out so noiselessly that he had not heard a sound of 
his footsteps. After listening a moment, the savage 
turned back, but quickly reappeared with another 
Indian, who was leading Ella Chesley. 


Reuben could distinctly hear the poor girl’s sup- 
pressed sobs, as the Indians helped her across the 
brook. Though burning with indignation, he dared 

not fire on them, lest the scattering shot should hit 
| Ella, for both the Indians kept close to her side. 
The third Indian not appearing, Reuben now 
conjectured that he had gone another way, or per- 
| haps remained behind to watch the movements of 
| the settlers. 
; As soon as they had passed him, Reuben followed 
| cautiously, obtaining here and there a glimpse of 
| them through the bushes. 





| Night had now fairly set in. Scattering clouds 
j added somewhat to the darkness; yet Reuben was 
enabled to get frequent glimpses of those he fol- 
lowed. He easily kept within a hundred yards of 
them, guided more by Ella’s tired footsteps amongst 
the dry brush than by those of the savages. He 
judged they would be obliged to make a halt before 
going many miles further, for their captive seemed 
quite exhausted. 

The Indians kept on, however, mile after mile. 
When the poor girl faltered, they beat her brutally 
with switches. It required all the young lover's 
prudence and forbearance to keep him from firing 
at the cruel wretches. Not till Ella had repeatedly 
fainted and fallen, did her captors make a halt. 
Yet they seemed in no great fear of pursuit,—prob- 
ably from the fact that one of their number was be- 
hind, who, in case of pursuit, would give them suf- 
ficient warning. Assoonas they had come to a halt, 
they kindled a fire. 

Creeping to a favorable position, Reuben carefully 
reconnoitred their camping-place. He saw Ella sit- 
ting a little back from the fire, with her hands and 
feet both bound. He watched at a distance for near 
anhour, The Indians, though they scarce changed 
their position at all, gave no indication of drowsi- 
ness, To fire on them as they sat there, would be 
were foolhardiness. 

Reuben saw that they had no food with them. 
Turning rapidly many plans in his mind, he at 
length hit upon a peculiar stratagem. In hunting 
deer, he had observed that, when startled, this ani- 
mal makes a curious whistling noise, which hunters 
call “blowing.” He had often imitated this sound, 
and taken pains to imitate it exactly, so that he 
night lure his game towards him. Crawling intoa 
thicket of hazel-bushes, he now imitated this “blow- 
ing’’ of the deer. 

Nothing could seem more natural to the Indians 
than that a deer, seeing their fire, should stop and 
“blow.” Nor was the young hunter mistaken in his 
conjecture. Instantly both the Sioux rose upon 
their elbows to listen. 

Waiting a few moments, Reuben made the same 
noise again. A few words then passed between the 
Indians, when one of them took his gun, and going 
aside, worked his way cautiously round towards the 
thicket where young Williams was lying. 

Wishing to draw him still farther off from the other, 
Reuben crept away to a second hazel clump, and 
repeated his Juring call. 

The savage, with his gun poised to fire, followed 
on tiptoe, still moving round to get in the rear of 
the supposed deer. Watching his movements from 
the cover of hazels, the young man soon had him 
within easy range. The next moment the report of 
his piece broke the stillness of the night, and the 
Indian fell mortally wounded, 

But following the musket-shot came the death-cry 
of the savage, which instantly brought the other 
Indian, with a loud whoop, to his feet. Fearing 
that he would murder Ella to prevent her escape, 
Reuben sprang towards him. 

The Indian at the same instant sprang towards 
where he had heard his comrade’s cry. Before 
either he or Reuben saw the other, they met. There 
was an almost simultaneous discharge of their 
} pieces, but in the headlong haste of those who held 
| them, they both missed their mark. 

With a yell, the Indian turned to run for his tom- 
ahawk, which he had left at the fire. Reuben 
sprang after him. Snatching up the weapon, the 
savage threw it—but even an Indian’s tomahawk 
may go wrong. Only the handle touched Reuben, 
who then struck at the savage with his gun, as he 
sprang upon him. 

They grappled with each other like tigers. Ina 
moment they both fell and rolled upon the ground. 
The Indian was a heavier man than Reuben, but he 
was old and less agile. His motions, too, were much 
impeded by a number of bed-blankets, two calico 
dresses, and several women’s aprons, which he had 
stolen at the Chesley house and wound round his 
body. 

In the struggle they rolled into the dry bed of a 
brook, and in their turnings young Williams got up- 
permost. He managed to retain his advantage, 
though the savage locked both his arms tightly 
about him and hung on to his clothes with his 
teeth. 

The young man could not at once break the In- 
dian’s hold; but at length, getting his knee upon his 
antagonist’s stomach, he wrenched himself free, 
and succeeded in killing the savage. 

From where she lay bound at the fire, Ella Cles- 
ley had heard the report of Reuben’s gun, and the 
noise of a deadly struggle; but she knew not who 
had come to her rescue, nor will I attempt to de- 
scribe the meeting between the fair girl and her 
preserver. 

They were in momentary fear lest the other sav- 
age—whom Ella thought to be a chief—should come 
up. Of course the young man was now most anx- 
ious to avoid this other Indian, and they at once left 
the scene of the deadly conflict. Although Ella’s 
strength had been almost gone, she was uow able, 








with her lover’s help, to go back with him to the 
place where he had left his horse, and. before day- 
break they had reached home. 

This exploit of Reuben Williams, who is nowa 
staid Minnesota farmer, with Ella for his wife, de- 
serves, I think, to rank with Kit Carson’s boldest 
feats. The young man’s adventures and success 
were remarkable, because he had not been trained 
to frontier life, and knew but little about the habits 
of the Iudians. 
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THE YOUTH’S DESTINY. 
Pope says: 
* 'Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
That is true, if many exceptions are admitted to 
modify it. 

Milton, with a clearer insight into human nature, 

said: 
“The childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day.” 

‘Wordsworth condensed the sentiment into: 

“The child is father of the man.” 

The following sketch of the life of one of the 
Concord philosophers illustrates Milton and Words- 
worth’s words: 

“When A. Bronson Alcott was a boy he was so 
poor, being the son of a Connecticut farmer, that he 
had to exert himself to gain an ordinary living. 
Having been intrusted by a local trader with a box 
of merchandise, he sailed for Norfolk, Va., to dis- 
pose of his wares, the South being then a favorite 
market for itinerant New-Englanders, 

“He was not of a trading turn, however; all his 
instincts and habits were those of a peripatetic phi- 
losopher. He went through several counties of Vir- 
ginia, talking with the people aud reading books in 
the houses of the well-to-do planters, who were glad 
to hold discussions with him on intellectual sub- 
jects. They liked him a3 a companion, and some- 
times kept him under their roof for weeks reading 
and conversing, while he forgot all about his com- 
mercial duties. 

“His desire was to disseminate ideas, not to peddle 
goods, and when he returned North, his employer 
discovered that he had not sold five dollars’ worth 
of his stock. He then relinquished all further at- 
tempt at trade and undertook teaching, for which 
he showed decided talent. 

“Later he set up a school for children in Boston, 
and some of the best families were his patrons. He 
adopted an original system, wishing to rear his pu- 
pils without any bias, to instruct them rationally 
and philosophically. He was succeeding very well, 
but the parents took alarm at his natural method, 
Fearing that he was making their children radicals 
and atheists, they withdrew them, and the school 
came suddenly to an end.”—New York Tribune. 
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THE PLANET JUPITER. 
By Maria Mitchell. 
IN Two PARtTs.—PARkrT I. 

Who has not seen Jupiter in these summer even- 
ings? Rivalling Venus in its brilliancy, and con- 
tinuing to shine long after Venus has gone beneath 
the western horizon, it must catch the eye of all 
observers who look southward. To the tired work- 
ers in the field there is something restful in its light. 
The children catch the gleam before they fall 
asleep, and the sea-coast pleasure-seekers GUk about 
it as they stroll along the beaches from Mount 
Desert to Nantucket. 

Why should we not learn something about Jupiter 
as we watch it? Many persons think that one can- 
not know anything of astronomy without large ob- 
servatories, and magnificent telescopes, and long 
nights spent in watching the stars. 

In reality, the use of a large telescope is to see 
very minute objects, to watch little changes in some 
cavern of the moon, and see if itfillsup; tomeasure 
the distances between stars which scem almost to 
touch; to detect the change of place of some one of 
the stars which we call “fixed.” The large telescope 
is not for the purpose of looking at the “glorious 
firmament on high” as a whole, but for the study of 
details. 

Some of the best astronomers have known little of 
telescopes. The telescope of Newton, the greatest 
man in science who ever lived, was very small, only 
a few inches in length. He rolled up a book-cover 
for a tube, and puta small glass at one end of it. 
The great brain at the other end did the work. 
The study of astronomy as a science begins with 
mathematics. Indeed, physical science rests upon 
mathematics, and Newton was a great mathemati- 
cian as well as a great philosopher and a great 
astronomer. 

We cannot be Newtons, but we cau all use the eye 
as a telescope, and we can think of what we see, and 
reason upon the observations we make, and really, 
in our summer evenings, learn something of the 
planet Jupiter. 

Let us look for Jupiter at about eight o’clock in 
the evening during July and August. It will not be 
high up in the southern sky; at the highest, not 
much over a quarter of the distance from horizon 
to zenith (in Boston), but we cannot mistake it, 

Early in July we shall see it at eight in the even- 
ing in the southeast. It will be well to range it by 
some tree, or the wall of a house, and, taking the 
same position every evening, we can watch it at 
eight o’clock again and again. 

We shall soon perceive that it does not seem to 
touch the tree or the house any more; it seems to 





> 


be moving towards the west from night to night. 
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By the last of July it will be nearly in the south 
at eight o'clock, and by the middle of August it 
will be south at eight o’clock. By the last of 
August at that hour it will be west of south 
about as much as it was east on the first of July, 
and we shall have had to range it by other trees 
and other houses as sky marks, 

This motion which we have watched is almost 
wholly the motion of our own planet, the earth. 
If Jupiter were a fixed star, like Antares, which 
is lower down in the shy than Jupiter and far- 
ther west, or like Alpha Lyrae, which is nearly 
overhead the latter part of August, we should 
say that the whole motion was that of the earth, 
for the tixed stars are so far off that we cannot 
measure their motions. But Jupiter has a mo- 
tion of itsown. Like the earth, it travels around 
the sun. But while Jupiter is going around the 
sun once, the earth goes around nearly twelve 
times. 

Now we can see that Jupiter’s motion is not 
the same as that of the stars, for we can watch 
it move among the stars. Let us take some star 
instead of our tree, and watch Jupiter among 
the stars., 

When we first see Jupiter in July, say on the 
first, it will be very near a small star in the 
constellation Sagittarus. The star will be a lit- 
tle east of Jupiter, and about seven degrees be- 
low it. But by the last of July, Jupiter will 
seem to have moved away from this small star, 
and it will keep on moving west among the stars 
until the first week in September, when it 
will begin to move east and approach this star 
again, and by October it will be near it, nearer 
than in July. It was in this way that the an- 
cients watched Jupiter, and knew it to be un- 
like a star. 

Having learned as much as we can in regard 
to Jupiter with the eyes, let us take for use some 
small glass; a good opera glass will do. It 
would be well for the general culture of society 
if a small telescope were in every house. Some 
persons are not musical; the croquet must cease 
with the end of twilight, and the portable tele- 
scope on the piazza in the summer evenings 
would be a new variety of amusement at first, 
and a means of social improvement always. 

The first time any one looks through a tele- 
scope, he is pretty sure not to see anything. 
The expression often is, “Is that all?” But the 
eye learns to see, and no work is more healthy 
to the eye than that of the astronomical observer. 
Dr. Derby, of Boston, says, ‘Two classes of per- 
sons have good eyes, the astronomers and the 
sea-captains. They are accustomed to look at 
the ‘offiing.’ ”’ 

If we look at Jupiter just as it comes to the 
south or is on the meridian, we shall see that it 
looks like a full moon, In reality, Jupiter is an 
enormously large spherical body—the largest of 
the planets that circle around the sun. Its di- 
ameter is 87,000 miles, about eleven times that 
of the earth. If the night is very clear, we shall 
see, even with an opera glass, that small, bright 
points of light seem to accompany Jupiter. 
These are its four moons. An opera glass will 
show the largest, and a ship’s glass will show 
the four. 

The first person who ever saw these moons 
was Galileo, in 1610. When he first announced 
that Jupiter had four moons, the principal pro- 
fessor at Padua refused to look through the tel- 
escope, and tried to convince the people that 
there were no satellites, to which an astronomer 
in Florence assented, saying, “‘As they are too 
small to affect the earth, of course they do not 
exist.” 

There is no other group of heavenly bodies so 
interesting as that of Jupiter and its moons, 
They present a miniature of the whole solar 
system; the moons circling around Jupiter at 
different distances, as the planets revolve around 
the sun. 





The moons, too, pass around so quick- 
ly that in one evening, even with an ordinary 
glass, one is conscious of changes 

They are different in size, and if watched for 
a long time, will be seen to group themselves in 
very many ways around the planet, always 
keeping, however, nearly in the plane of Jupi- 
ter’s Equator. 

When we have learned all that we can with 
our eyes, with a small glass or from books, it 
will be a wonderful source of enjoyment if some 
observatory which possesses a powerful teles- 
cope will allow us a peep at the planet for a 
few minutes. 

The first sight of Jupiter and its four moons 
through a strong glass is never forgotten. It 
seems to be an awakening toa conception of the 
magnificence of the universe. One seems to re- 
ceive a glimpse of cosmical relations, to look a 
litle way into infinity. Shutting out, by the 
power of the glass—for the larger the glass, the 
smaller the amount of sky which it takes in— 
all the other heavenly hosts, we look only at 


Jupiter and its system of moons. The earth is 
for a while forgotten. 

We shall, perhaps, see Jupiter and its satel- 
lites grouped in this way: 





or, neglecting the attempt at relative distances 
made in the above representation, we may see 
them thus: 





or in this way: 





But however they may be arranged, the largest 
is the one, third in distance from the planet, and 


the smallest is the second in distance. Some- 
times they are behind the planet, sometimes in 
front of it, and sometimes they are in its shad- 
ow, so that often Jupiter is seen with only three 


when all were in some way hidden. 
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MOHAMMED’S BANNER. 

Several weeks ago it was announced that the 
“Sheik-ul-Islam,”’ the chief priest of the Mo- 
hammedan religion in Turkey, had declared ‘‘a 
holy war;”’ and that the Sultan had command- 
ed that the banner of Mohammed should be 
taken from the mosque where it is sacredly 
kept, and unfurled before the troops, 

No people on eart) are so superstitious and 
imaginative as the Asiatics; and the Turks, 
though some millions of them have dwelt in Eu- 
rope for centuries, are essentially Asiatic in their 
ideas and temperament, 

They are easily influenced by symbols and 
All things relating to their great prophet, 
Mohammed, are sacred to them. The Koran is 
not only their guide in religious belief and con- 


signs, 


|} duct, but is also the rule and constitution of 


their political and civil life. , 

The unfurling of the ‘“‘banner of the Caliph- 
ate’’ means that the Sultan proclaims the relig- 
ion of Mohammed to be in danger, and calls 
upon all the faithful to rush to arms to defend 
it. Let it be remembered that ‘Caliph’’ is the 
Sultan’s religious title. ‘“Caliph’’ signifies the 
head of the Moslem faith; it corresponds to the 
title of “Pope” in the Roman Catholic church, 

What, then, is this banner of the Caliphate? 
And how comes it to be asymbol of such power, 
that to bring it forth and unfurl it is to arouse 
all the old fierce, warlike spirit of the Moslem 
hosts? 

It is certainly a very ancient standard, and is 
kept and carefully guarded by the ‘‘Mollahs,” 
or priests, in the mosque of Eyoob, at Constan- 
tinople. It is green in color, and, though so old, 





is still a handsome banner. 
| The Mohammedans believe that it was this 
very banner which was carried before the proph- 
et Mohammed, when he went forth with his 
swarthy Arab legions to fight and conquer for 
| the faith he founded, and to spread the creed of 
Islam through Africa and Asia. 
There is also a tradition as to the origin of the 
banner. It is said that while the prophet lay 
| dying in his chamber, his wife Ayesha seized 
} the green curtain which hung before the en- 
trance, tore it down, and, rushing out, gave it to 
Mohammed's generals who were gathered there, 
and adjured them to carry it always before them 
in token that Mohammed's spirit was with them. 


or only two of its moons, and it has been seen | 
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time. Yet the Turks have great faith in it, and 
believe that to refuse to follow it is to be false to 
their faith, When the “holy war’ is declared, 
and the banner is brought out, the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, in the presence of a great multitude of 
the priests and people, raises it aloft and ex- 
claims, “This is the prophet’s banner! this is the 
standard of the Caliphate! It is set up before 
you and displayed over your heads, O true be- 
lievers, to announce to you that your religion is 
in danger, your Caliphate is assailed, and that 
your lives, wives, children and property are ex- 
posed to the prey of your cruel enemies! Any 
Moslem who refuses to take arms and follow the 
holy banner is an infidel, and must suffer con- 
demuation!”’ 

The unfurling of the banner has never failed 
to arouse the fiercest warlike spirit among the 
Mohammedans everywhere; and often, when 
Turks have rebelled against the Sultan, the dis- 
playing of it has at once reduced them to sub- 
mission. 

By refusing to answer its summons, the Mo- 
hammedan becomes divorced from his wife with- 
out any further act. 

What effect the display of Mohammedan’s 
standard will have in the present war remains 
to be seen. It is likely to arouse not only the 
subjects of the Sultan, both in Europe and in 
Asia, but to inspire the Mohammedan Persians, 
the Arabs and the Turkomans; and it will, per- 
haps, create an intense excitement among the 
Mohammedan subjects of England in India. We 
| have already seen that it has stirred the Circas- 
| sians, who are Mohammedans under the rule of 








| Russia, to a great and dangerous revolt against 


the Czar. ; 
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TWO PICTURES. 
An old farmhouse with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes, his one thought all day: 
“Oh! if I could but fly away 
From this dull spot the world to see, 
| How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy should I be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 

Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, thinking all day long: 

“Oh! could | only tread once more 

The field-path to the farmhouse door, 

The old, green meadow could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

| How happy 1 should be!” 

| 
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THE VETO POWER. 

‘Veto’? means “I forbid.’? In modern, and, 
indeed, in ancient Roman usage, the term means 
the power which one branch of a government 
has to prevent the making of a law to which an- 
other branch has agreed. 

The right is really very extensively held and 
used. When a State Senate rejects a bill which 
the House has passed, it gives a veto, as does 
the Governor when he returns a bill to the Leg- 
islature with his objections, after it has been 
passed by both houses. 

The latter is the form in which the veto is 
best known. It is usually provided by State 
Constitutions, as it is by our National Constitu- 
tion, that all bills and resolutions that have 
been passed by two Houses shall be presented 
to the Executive for his approval. If he assents, 
he signs the bills, and they become laws. If he 
does not, he returns them to the House which 
first passed them, giving his objections to their 
becoming laws. 

The effect of this act by the Governor or the 
President is to cause the Legislature to reconsider 
its decision. In most cases it is required that 
two-thirds of the members present in each House 
shall vote to pass the bill, or it is lost. This, 
however, is not quite the universal practice. In 
some States it is also required that a majority 
of all the members elected to each House shall 
vote in favor of the bill. 

The veto power in some form or other is to be 
found in almost every free government. In 
England, the sovereign has an absolute veto. 
The Queen can defeat any law by refusing to 
sign it. But, owing to the peculiar form of the 
British government, the veto power is now never 
used. The last time it was exercised was by 
Queen Anne in 1707. In France, the President 
of the Republic has the right to ask the Cham- 
bers to reconsider; but after a bill has been 
passed a second time by a majority of votes, it 
becomes law. 

The veto system is a most useful one. It 
puts a stop to many hastily-passed and unwise 
schemes. There is an old and true adage that 
(“the world is governed too much.’ There is 
| rarely any danger that too few laws will be 
| passed; and it is seldom that a State or a coun- 
try suffers any injury from the failure of its 
Legislature to pass any given act. In case of 








This origin of the sacred banner is a matter of | sufficient doubt to call forth a veto from the Ex- 
great doubt; and thongh it is very old, it is] ecutive, it is always reasonable to suppose that 


_prebably much more recent than Mohammed’s 


; the community cau do very well without the 





vetoed law. At any rate, it is well that the 
whole matter should be carefully considered 
again. 

There have been some noteworthy cases, re- 
cently, of the use of this power by State Govy- 
ernors. The Governor of Massachusetts objected 
to and vetoed one bill relating to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, and another concerning the 
use of the great tunnel through the Hoosac 
Mountains. The Governor of New York re- 
turned to the Legislature a bill giving a new 
charter to the city of New York. The Governor 
of Illinois vetoed the bill making silver coin a 
legal tender for all debts. 

We have, of course, no opinion to express 
upon either of these measures; but it is a good 
general principle, that there is more harm to be 
feared from the unwillingness of Governors to 
veto bills, though they may be bad, than there 
is by a too frequent use of the right. 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON AND 
HANCOCK. 

In 1789, Boston was honored with a visit from 
President Washington. John Hancock, whose name 
is the most prominent signature to the Declaration 
of Independence, was then Governor of Massachu- 
setts. He was aman of winning manners and gen- 
erous hospitality, but his notions of State rights and 
dignity were such that he thought it would be de- 
rogatory for the Governor of a State to pay the first 
visit even to the President. General Washington 
was allowed to enter the capital of Massachusetts 
without the Governor honoring him with a formal 
welcome. 

Hancock was, however, in a strait between his no- 
tions of gubernatorial dignity and his desire to ex- 
tend suitable hospitality to Washington. He pre- 
pared a great dinner, and sent an invitation to the 
President, but excused himself from calling, on the 
plea that sickness detained him at home. Washing- 
ton, who had received a hint of the meaning of the 
Governor's excuse, sent his aide-de-camp with a 
message declining the invitation, and intimating 
that if Hancock’s health permitted him to receive 
company, it would admit of his calling on the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The dinner-party went off heavily, as the guests 
were disappointed in not meeting General Wash- 
ington. Public opinion censured Hancock, and he 
was made to see that he had blundered. So on Sun- 
day, the 26th of October, at half-past twelve o'clock, 
the Governor writes: 

“The Governor’s best respects to the President. 
If at home and at leisure, the Governor will do him- 
self the honor to pay his respects in half an hour. 
This would have been done much sooner had his 
health in any degree permitted. He now hazards 
everything, as it respects his health, for the desir- 
able purpose.” 

To which the President at one o’clock replies: 

“The President of the United States presents bis 
hest respects to the Governor, and has the honor to 
inform him that he shall be at home till two o’clock. 
The President need not express the pleasure it will 
give him to see the Governor; but at the same time 
he most earnestly begs that the Governor will not 
hazard his health on the occasion.” 

The correspondence, when read by the light of the 
facis, is amusing, and shows that our great ancestors 
stood upon trifles, and were very diplomatic in their 
correspondence, 
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USE OF THE BATH. 


For the last ten or fifteen years, the public has 
been stimulated to the use of the bath. ‘Water, 
water, everywhere,” and for all diseases, was the 
cry of the hydropathists. A reaction has begun, and 
not a few physicians now protest against the intem- 
perate use of the bath-tub. Among these is Prof, 
Hebra, of Vienna, who thinks that much is said 
concerning the beneficial influence of water which 
is not endorsed by facts. 

This eminent German is a decided skeptic as to 
the favorable effects of habitual bathing upon the 
healthy skin. Against the general opinion, he de- 
nies that frequent cold and warm baths, and washing 
the skin with cold water, followed by friction, are 
conducive to health and dono harm. Millions of 
men, he says, take no baths, and, at most, only 
slightly wash their face and hands once a week, and 
yet live to old age in the enjoyment of good health. 
Besides, he continues, no one can prove that the 
bath wards off disease, or that washing in cold water 
protects against catarrh, rheumatism, and other dis- 
eases, supposed to arise from catching cold. 

The professor does not object to the bath asan 
amusement or as a means of occasional cleansing: 
But he does object to soaking one’s person in a bath- 
tub, and to that repeated rubbing which, under the 
shape of shampooing, brushing with a hair-brush or 
coarse towel, is popularly thought to add to the vir- 
tues of the bath. He says that the itching of the 
skin which follows such friction is its protest that 
the treatment is injuring it. If the protest is not 
heeded, the bather may find himself the victim of a 
skin disease which will require months if not years 
tocure. Prof. Hebra’s objections are worthy of at- 
tention. 








SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


It is a common notion that men of science are, a 


a class, infidels in religion. But Prof. Gladstone, of 
the Royal Institution, London, says this notion is 
fonnded in error. After patient inquiry as to the 





| religious attitude of leading scientists, he believed 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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that as large a proportion are believers in revealed 
religion as are found in any of the learned profes- 
sions, except the Christian ministry. ‘And we be- 
lieve,” says the dd » ‘that stat is as true 
on this side the Atlantic as on that,” 





or 





INGRATITUDE OF THE KEPUBLIC, 


Among the leading men of the American Revolu- 
tion was Robert Morris, a wealthy merchant of Phil- 
adelphia. He was the financier of the rebellious 
colonies, who, when their credit failed, pledged his 
own that the army might be fed, clothed and pro- 
vided with powder and ball. His services in man- 
aging the finances of the struggling people were 
quite as important as those ef Washington in direct- 
ing the campaigns. He kept an “open house” for 
nearly half a century, doing the honors of the city, 
aud even the country, by a continuous and liberal 
hospitality. 

Iu his later years Mr. Morris sank into poverty. 
Aland speculation in which he engaged to repair 
his shattered fortunes failed. His means, made 
feeble by the sacrifices to sustain the credit of the 
Continental Congress, would not permit him to 
carry it through the few years necessary to its suc- 
cess. In those days men were imprisoned for debt. 
Robert Morris was thrown into the debtor’s jail of 
the city of Philadelphia, The people for whom he 
had pledged “life, fortune and sacred honor’—he 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and redeemed his pledge, as few of those 
signers did, by almost sacrificing his fortune—suf- 
fered the great financier of the Revolution to lie for 
more than four years in an “ugly, whitewashed 
vault.” 

Not one voice was raised in Congress or elsewhere 
in aid of him or his family. He came out of jail to 
die, aud was honored with a respectable funeral. 

If he had lived in England and served her as he 
served America, he would have been so pensioned 
as to have lived in ease, if notin luxury. But in the 
American Republic the old story was again illus- 
trated: 

“And bailiffs shall take his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall will be borne by heroes to-morrow.’ 
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INFLUENCE OF KIND WORDsS. 





“4 soft answer turneth away wrath,” and, not un- 
frequently, changeth it into friendliness. An im- 


is in gentle words once occurred to De Quincey. 
When a lad of seventeen, he was travelling on the 
outside of a stage coach. By his side was a rough 
fellow, whom, for the first four or five miles, De 
Quincey annoyed by occasionally falling asleep and 
lurching against him when the coach rolled to his 
side. The rough man ejaculated his complaint at 
the annoyance in surly words. 

De Quincey gently apologized, explaining that he 
was ill, aud could not afford to take an inside seat, 
and promising to avoid, if he could, falling asleep 
again, 

Upon hearing this explanation, the man’s manner 
instantly changed. When De Quincey next awoke, 
—for he had again fallen asieep,—he found himself 
lying in the man’s arms, protected from falling off 
the coach, and treated with the gentleness of a 
woman. 

The incident taught De Quincey that no human 
creature was beyond the mollifying influence of 
kind words, and that much harshness would be pre- 
vented if we better understood each other. 
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MEANING OF AMEN, 


A correspondent, writing from Lacon, IIl., sends 


the following anecdote of a boy’s attempt at defin- 
ing: 





During the last winter there was a religious inter- 
est at Varna, Ill. The pastor of the Methodist 
church, the Rev, Mr. Deming, was in the habit of 
holding daily a children’s meeting, at which the 
boys and girls stopped for a few moments on their 
way from school. In order to interest and instruct 
the children, the pastor presented a variety of top- 
ics. One day he asked the meaning of “Amen.” 
No one answered. 

“You have often,” said the clergyman, “heard 
the brethren: say ‘Amen! Amen!’ while some one 
was praying. What did they mean? If any one 
knows, let him hold up his hand.” 

Up jumped a little fellow, so eager to answer as 
hot to wait for recognition. “I know!” he called 
out. “Itmeans hurry up and get through!” 

Tuere was an audible smile, and many of the eld- 
frs, we have no doubt, felt that the definition would 
phan if it could be generally accepted, and 

Amen” used to shorten long prayers. 


<> 
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THE RUSSIAN EMPRESS’ HUMANITY. 
Even the war-clond has its silver lining. The 
— is terrible. Yet, beneath the shadow, hu- 
‘ne and even gentle, tender sympathies grow. 
The Empress of Russia has fitted up, at her own ex- 
Dense, atrain of cars for the transportatio of the 
sick and wounded. 
sane cattinges are modelled after the American 
— 8-cars, having a double row of berths on each 
de, with a passage-way between. Each bed is sup- 
aa a Springs, and the mattress rests upon an 
a Tame. - A correspondent, describing the cars, 


Should the invalid’s head require to be raised, 


there j 
his hand appliance for that purpose: if he can use 


las a wholesale grocer on my own account, and have 


es “ | conducted there an extensive trade for eighteen and 
pressive illustration of the transmuting power there ; a half years. 


carriage, a provision-room and two doctors’ store- 


And this woman, surrounded by abject poverty, 


rooms, with linen, lint, bandages, etc., and in each | with but little for herself, was, without hope of re- 


compartment are lavatories, etc. 


There are car-| ward in this world, supporting and caring for two 


riages for the nurses, etc., and in some, instead of | children of a stranger. 


beds, are chairs which can be converted into beds or | 
sofas. 


When the train was finished, the Emperor, Em- | 
press and court inspected it, and, with appropriate | 
religious services, dedicated it to the humane work 


of mitigating the horrors of war. 


The example has stimulated the noble women of | 


Russia to work for the sick and wounded soldiers. 
The scenes in Russian cities recall the days when 
the women of the Union formed themselves into 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions. The wife of 


the Russian commander-in-chief has converted sev- | 


eral of the halls of her palace into workshops. Num- 
bers of people come every day to the palace, and 
seat themselves at the tables to make up articles for 
the use of the sick and wounded. 

In contrast with this humanity is the indifference 
of the Turks to theirsick and wounded. Thousands, 
it is said, suffer from the want of nutritious food 
and medical attendance. The Turk is a good sol- 
dier, but his treatment, especially when sick or 
wounded, illustrates the inhumanity of barbarism. 
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A GROCER’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 





cently with the London Grocers’ Company, and | 
made a speech, in which he said: 


“I feel an infinite pleasure in thinking that I am 
myself a grocer, and that in praising here the gro- 


cers’ business, I praise a trade which I have followed | 


up with unremitting zeal fora period of twenty- | 
eight years. 
I became a grocer’s apprentice in a small country 
shop in Mecklenburg, where, during five years and 
a half, I was engaged in selling herrings, butter, 
salt, whiskey, sugar and coffee by halfpennyworths, 
and my master thought it a very lucky chance if we | 
sold two pounds sterling worth of groceries in one 

ay. 

ai was raised from that honorable situation and 
became porter to the wholesale grocer, Mr. F. C. 
Quien, of Amsterdam. In that new capacity I suc- 
ceeded in two years in making up for my neglected 
education, and became correspondent and book- 
keeper with the wholesale grocers, B. H. Schroder 
& Co., of Amsterdam, who, after an interval of two 
years, sent me out to St. Petersburg, as their agent 
to sell groceries on commission. 

“A year later [ established myself in the same city 


“But my business has never prevented me from 
continuing my studies, and when, in April, 1864, I 
thought 1 had money enough to retire from com- 
mercial pursuits, I found myself also in possession 
of sufficient theoretical knowledge to devote the re- 
mainder of my life to Homeric archzology. 

“The habit I had acquired in my long career as a 
grocer not to do anything superticially, but to pro- 
ceed in everything with tact, system and persever- 
ance, has been of immense advantage to me in my 
archzxological explorations, and I feel bold to say 
that had 1 not been a grocer, I could never have suc- 
ceeded in discovering Troy, or the five royal sepul- 
chres of Mycene.” 


—- —+o+—__——_ 

A NEW TABLE FASHION. 
Condescensions by aristocratic hosts could not 
greatly hurt the feelings of guests in this country. 
It would be esteemed arrogance to call it condescen- 
sion atall. But in England the case is different, 
where common people feel a certain awe of titled” 
greatness. Says a recent London letter to Harper's 
Bazar: 


A new system of dispensing hospitality has sprung 


up among our high nobility, which I think is better 
honored in the breach than the observance. It is 


supposed to be a revival of a feudal system, but it 
seems to me more like the pride that apes humility, 
and to cause great embarrassment to those whom it 
pretends to honor. A medical friend of mine was 
summoned professionally to a certain historic house 
in the country inhabited by a nobleman of the high- 
est rank. At dinner there were seven persons, who, 
during the soup and fish periods, were waited upon 
by as many six-foot menials; but when the meat 
came these flunkies vanished, and throughout the 
rest of the repast the guests were waited upon ex- 
clusively by the female members of the family. My 
friend described it as certainly unpleasant to see the 
noble ladies Agnes and Wilhelmina carrying away 
his dirty plates. If it was meant to be a compliment 
to him, it had by no means the desired effect. But 
Iam told that the custom is growing fast among the 
very highest families, and it is only a question of 
time for it to be universal. 


And the fashion will at length be voted a sensible 
one, no doubt, as it certainly is. Nothing is so fool- 
ish in wealth and rank as the helpless dependence 


upon servants, 
nant NN ica 


CHARITY IS KIND. 
A touching story from “the short and simple an- 


nals of the poor,” is thus told by the reporter of the 
Cleveland Herald: 


The interior of the house was somewhat better 
than that of its neighbors, and evidently its occu- 
pant had seen better days. But dirty walls, broken 
plastering, cracked furniture, all attested the ex- 
treme poverty. Atthe back of a room was a door 
which, when opened, looked out on the alley twenty 
feet or more below. Across the door were nailed 
strips of board to prevent the children fom falling 
out. Returning to the other room, the woman 
turned to the swarm of children and cried, in a 
shrill voice,— 

“For gracions sake, get out o’ here! Whyare you 
all hanging here in the way!” 

“Are any of these yours?” asked the reporter. 

“Nota bit of it. Mine’s growed up. I’m takin’ 
care of a couple of little ones. Their mother died of 
consumption last week. The poor critter laid sick 
for weeks up stairs, with no one to take keer of her 
*cept myself, and ’fore she died, she wanted her hus- 
band to go on honsekeepin’ and get some one to take 
care of the children. So, when she died, I took ’em, 
and I’m a-takin’ care of ’em till their father gets 





need ie &movable shelf forthe articles he may 
each at his disposal. There are sixteen beds in 
Carriage. Attached to the train is a cooking 


work and a home fur ’em, and I sha'n’t charge him 


| THE SULTAN 
Dr. Schliemann, who has achieved reputation as a 
discoverer of relics of the Homeric Age, dined re- | 


rg rdly twelve year estes | 
1 was hardly twelve years of age when jthe sight of blood and deferred the operation on 





—_——z tor 
. 
HONORABLE SENSITIVENESS. 
Chief-Justice Taney is the subject of a pleasant 
| reminiscence, which shows his sensitiveness to any- 
| thing like a stain upon his official honor: 


While holding the office of Secretary’ of the Treas- 
| ury, a friend sent him two boxes of cigars, of which 
| peculiar brand he was known to be very fond. Not 
| knowing from whom they came, he retained them 
| unopened. Soon after vacating his oflice, on ascer- 
taining his donor, he wrote to him: 

“I cannot accept the cigars from you as a present. 
| But I will be glad to keep them and pay you the 
| market value of them. And Iimust ask you the fa- 
| Vor to say how much they are worth, that I may 
|send you the money. You will, perhaps, smile at 
| what you may think my fastidiousness about such a 
| trifle as your cigars. But I have thought it the rule 
' for a public man, and that it ought to be inflexibly 
| ndhered to in every case, and without any exception 
| in the smallest matters.” 
| The donor replied, demurring to the rule on the 
ground that Mr. Taney was then a private citizen, 
But this was not satisfactory, and it ended in send- 
| ing his correspondent the cash value of the cigars. 


— ee 
AND HIS TOOTH, 

The character of the Sultan may be estimated 
from the following incident, told by The Nation : 


He suffers from a decayed tooth, and, having been 
advised to consult a dentist, summoned one. The 
| dentist advised the extraction of the tooth, and, at 
| the request of the Sultan, explained the modus op- 
|erandi. The Sultan summoned a slave, and direct- 
ed the dentist to show him bow it was done. The 
slave lost his tooth, but the Sultan was unnerved by 


himself. It is stated on the best authority that the 
dentist has already been summoned eight times, and 
that eight slaves have lost one, or more teeth each, 
but that the Sultan still suffers from toothache. 
This incident might serve as a parable to illustrate 
the way in which Western Europe has dealt with 
the rotton fabric known asthe Ottoman Empire. 


_—_—__~or——__—_— 
VANITY PUNISHED. 
An anecdote of the Czar of Russia, when he was a 


boy, shows under what strict discipline he was kept 
by Nicholas, his father: 


When the present Czar of Russian was fourteen 
years old, he was an officer in the guard, and on one 
occasion, in going through the palace, he passed a 
hall in which were several persons of high military 
rank, who saluted the young prince as he passed. 
This mark of respect greatly pleased the young man, 
and he passed and repassed the hall several times in 
the hope of again receiving it; but the Generals took 
no more notice of him. Annoyed at this, Alexander 
went to complain to Nicholas, who, instead of con- 
soling him, severely reprimanded him for his vanity, 
and at once deprived him of the rank he held until 
he should prove himself capable of enduring it hon- 
orably. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE 
IMPROVED CENTENNIAL 


JIC SAW. 
ONLY $4.00. 





This Centennial Jig Saw has met with great success 
during the past year. In order to make it still more pop- 
ular, it has been improved, and all sent out from this date 
will contain the following improvements: 

Ist. AN IRON GUIDE is fastened to the under side of the 
bed. This is to prevent the arm from playing sideways, 
and makes the Saw move up and down true and has no 
side movement. 

2d 1s THE OBLONG IRON BRACE PIECE, which now al- 
lows a piece 183¢ inches long to swing between saw blade 
and back leg. 

3d, and most essential, is the increased weight of the 
large drive or balance wheel. 

These Saws are made entirely of hard wood, except the 
running gear. The bearings that the wheels run on are 
of hardened steel—there is no wear out to them. The 
fastener that holds the Saw is made from steel; is a new 
one and one of the most simple and, practical ever made ; 
will hold any Saw, from the very finest to the heaviest. 
The Saw can be adjusted for inside work more readily 
with this fastener than any other in market. 

We do not claim that this Saw is as handsomely finished 
as a $10 or $15 machine, but we do claim and guarantee, 
that they will do as good work and give as good satisfac- 
tion as any of the higher cost amateur Saws. This Saw 
has now sufficient power to run a Turning Lathe. 

These Saws are all nicely fitted and put together with 
screws. They come to pieces and are packed in a very 
small space, requiring but a foot in width, three feet in 
length, six inches in height; weighs but twenty-five 
pounds. This makes the expressage very low. 

We will send this IMPROVED CENTENNIAL JIG Saw, 25 
Original Designs and 4 Saw Blades to any address for 





anything. The little girl’s sick, an’ I don’t know 
i what ails her,” 





only $4 00. VERRY MASON & CO., 







: KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Is the most delicious of all preparations for 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is 


preterable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


Go Interior and spurious articles are often sold as 
Corn Starch.j{gy~ 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that 
Y. KINGSFORD & SON 
is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 













Send for | 
Circular to 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Staal Paws. 


Yor sale by all Dealers. 


WicTomRm: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand-iInkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Inke: 86 to B850, 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mtr’a, West Meriden, Conn. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


ORINTING 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wondertul remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women sare subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 


GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 
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‘or Beauty of Polis! 








ess, Durabilit 
MORSE BROS. 
For either of the following: 5 
SEND 400 nicely assorted decaleomanie ; 
100 large assorted decaleomanie ; 
75 splendid gem chromos; 
2 lovely surprise bouquets; 
25 4 sheets scrap-book pictures; 
4—6x8 mounted chromos; 1 
3 1 mounted chromos; . 
CENTS 32-page catalogue, free with order. 
LUEBKER & HUTCHINS, Chicago, Tl. 
COLGATE & C0.'S 
s 
Violet | The tender and delicate odor of 
o01eU | freshly-gathered violets is exhaled 





by this delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 
hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 


Water able. Soldinhalf-pint bottles by all druggists. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking. only #14. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing. from $27 te $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue, CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

Za ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 


|GRAND, 


SQUARE GRAND 

and UPRIGHT. 

A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
_ 11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 
Pearl Mair Crimpers. 
_———— 








No Springs to 


a\ 
cutthe Hair. 


(s 

WEEE LS, 
Neatest, Simplest and most desir- Sees 
able CRIMPER ever offered to th SS 


e = 
il, 1 pair 10 cts; 6 pair 50 cts; 12 pair 75e 
——~ eek. aler& ‘ales, 633 Washington St. Boston. 









articles in one. The WV E COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for @1. Extraordinary 


inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 
canvass vor town. 





41 lkMr_e VLace, Boston, 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N, ¥, 


THE YOUTH’S 





JULY 19, 1877, 
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For the Companion. 
TREES. 


If nature, when she made her flowers 
Felt blithesome as a summer breeze, 

She must have spent more thoughtful hours 
In shaping all her stately trees. 

For here she blends, in union sweet, 
A pliant ease with vigor rude, 

As though within some life should meet 
Fair grace and steadfast fortitude. 


To oaks, it might in truth be said, 
A kingly rank by right belongs, 
With rugged branches broadly spread 
And smooth dark leaves in glossy throngs. 
Nor searce less regal do we find 
‘The lofty elm’s m ic mold, 
Whose lovely curves recall to mind 
The arches of cathedrals old. 








Then stalwart pines, aspiring high, 
In noted honor justly stand, 
With hardy fringes that defy 
Pale winter’s desolating hand. 
Or yet thick maples, grouped in groves, 
Pink-budding atthe call of May, 
And when the blast of autumn roves, 
Bleeding their crimson hearts away. 


Or cedars, knotty-limbed, that seem 
Alike unloved by rain or sun, 
Yet bringing many a tender dream 
Of distant sacred Lebanon. 
And chestnuts, with long leaves that drowse, 
Or softly flap when faint wind stirs, 
Dropping at last from golden boughs 
Ripe, swarthy fruit in yellowed burrs. 


So these, and many another still, 

Ot diverse forms and varied worth, 
Their lives’ allotted measure fill 

And plume the great green breast of earth. 
They meet, like men, with smile and frown, 

The dew that cheers, the storm that tears: 
Like men they are at length cut down, 

And leave their acres unto heirs. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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For the Companion. 
FAITHFUL TO HIS COLORS. 


We do not doubt the devotion that crowns it- | 


self with a dying sacrifice. The farthest meas- 
ure of sincerity is reached where a martyr yields 
his life, or the holder of a sacred trust gives 
himself as the price of its safety. 

A story of the brief Austro-Prussian war (a lit- 
tle more than ten years ago), told to illustrate 
the last enthusiasm of a patriot, contains, too, a 
beautiful lesson of fidelity for every true man 
and Christian disciple. 

During the battle of Trautenau (in Bohemia), 


a young Austrian ensign was mortally wound- | 


ed, and fall backwards into a trench, The 
trench had considerable water in it, and when 
he rolled to the bottom he found himself un- 
able to rise. That wet ditch must be his death- 
bed—as it was to many another poor soldier in 
that hard-fought fight. 

But, faithful to his duty, the man still held 
fast in his hand the colors of his regiment, 
which he had carried on the field. Half cov- 
ered with water, he struggled with his failing 
strength, to tear them from the staff. His one 
wish was to save them from capture by the ene- 
my. It was all he could hope to do, to hide 
them from the sight and the triumph of ene- 
nies. 

Loosed from the staff, he hastily wrapped to- 
gether the precious standard, bloody and rent 
with shot, and thrusting it under his body, lay 
patiently waiting his fate. 

The cool water that drenched his clothes less- 
ened his dying thirst, and he suffered but little 
pain. He wondered if he could last—if he 
could remain unmolested—till the battle was 
over. Then, perhaps friends would find his 
body, instead of foes. 

But the war-storm swept by, and a company 
of the victorious Prussians passed over the 
trench and saw the young officer’s badge. They 
were his enemies, but they were noble and hu- 
mane. They stopped, and were about to lift 
him, and call one of their surgeons; but he 
begged them to leave him alone. 

“Tam comfortable, now,” he said. “Iam mor- 
tally wounded, and it will very soon be all over; 
let me die here.” 

The soldiers complied with his request, and 
the tramp of their feet as they hastened away 
was the last sound the dying ensign heard. He 
had guarded his beloved flag. 
eyes, and his face wore an expression of peace. 

The battle ended, and the Prussians were 
masters of the field. While seeking for their 
own wounded and dead, they removed the 
young Austrian’s body, and under it found the 
regimental colors which he had concealed with 
such sacred care. The generous foemen could 
not carry that trophy away. They wrapped 
him in its folds, and left him to his rest. 

Houor is the soldiers’ watchword, The watch- 
word of the Christian is ‘*Christ.”” All that 
finds the heart’s best love, and spurs to life’s 


He closed his | 


grandest duty, and inspires to faith’s last devo- 
tion, gathers in that beloved name. As true as 
was the Austrian to his trust, let every Christian 
disciple be to Christ—true to Him in spirit, in 
conduct, in principle, in hopgs—true to Him, liv- 
ing and dying. After this bearing of the ban- 
her comes the wearing of the crown. 


——_ +o» —______ 
LITERARY PREDICTIONS. 


Criticism is not prophecy, and very few critics 
have proved themselves prophets or even sons 
of prophets. Literary predictions being mere 
guesses or the utterances of prejudice, have not 
| been worth the paper on which they were writ- 

ten. The London Globe offers several remarka- 
ble illustrations of the foolishness of literary 
| prophets: 


| A well-known writer in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—William Winstanley—in his ‘‘Lives of the 
English Poets,” thus speaks and prophesies of 
| Milton: “John Milton was one whose natural 
parts might deservedly give him a a among 
| the principal of our English poets, having writ- 
ten two heroic poems and a tragedy. But his 
| fame has gone out like a candle in a snuff, and 
| his memory will always stink.” 

| One of the most illustrious of Milton’s brother 
| bards, Edmund Walier, in one of his letters, re- 
fers to ‘*Paradise Lost’ as a tedious poem by 
| the blind old schoolmaster, in which there is 
nothing remarkable but its length. 

Horace Wilpole, as shrewd a man and as ac- 
| complished a critic as ever lived, has obligingly 

informed us who were the “first writers’ in 
| 1753. 

Posterity would probably guess with Macau- 
jlay that they were Hume, Fielding, Smollett, 
| Richardson, Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Aken- 
| side, Gray. Not at all. 
| They were, according to a contemporary, Lord 
| Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr. William White- 
| head, Sir Charles Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyngs, 
| Mr. Cambridge and Mr. Coventry; that is to say, 
| a pack of scribblers, only one of whom is known 

even by name to ninety-nine readers out of a 
| hundred (Lord Chesterfield), and he is remem- 
| bered chiefly as the ninepin of Dr. Johnson and 
| Cowper. 

George Stevens has remarked that nothing 
short of an Act of Parliament would induce peo- 
| ple to read the sonnets of Shakespeare, and 

Johnson prophesied a safe immortality for Pom- 
| phret’s famous “‘Choice.”’ 

Every one knows how the great Edinburgh 
received Byron’s first attempts, and what it 
‘prophesied’ concerning him. 

When Dickens brought out ‘Pickwick,’ a 
leading review, condescending to notice the “low 
| Cockney tale,” shrewdly perceived that the au- 
| thor was already proving himself unequal, and 
| that the “thin vein of humor’ was rapidly show- 
jing signs of exhaustion. In the author of 
| **none,”’ ‘Locksley Hall’ and “The Lotus Eat- 


| ers,’ the keen and searching critical acumen of 
| the Quarterly could only see a minor star of 
| that “‘galaxy or milky way of poetry of which 
the lamented Keats was the harbinger,” and 
the future author of the “Idyls’” and “In Memo- 
riam’”’ was received with peals of laughter, and 
consigned placidly to oblivion. 
—_+o+_____ 


A HEROINE. 

If the average young lady is supposed to be 
luxurious and selfish, perhaps it is because she 
has never been put under trial in an emergency. 
At any rate, Lizzie McPherson entitled herself 
toa better verdict. One of our Pacific exchanges 
says: 

A young lady acted the part of a heroine on 
Kearney Street, San Francisco, one evening, and 
what she did was all the more beautiful and 
brave because it was characterized by great 
presence of mind as well as extraordinary cour- 
age. ‘The street was crowded with vehicles, and 
a woman and child stood waiting at one of the 
crossings for an opportunity to walk over. 

Suddenly the child made a dart across the 
street and fell in front of a passing wagon. The 
young lady saw the dangerous position of the 
little one, and acting on that impulse that is of 
more service at times than the reasoning power, 
bounded to the rescue. The wagon-wheel was 
on the point of grazing the child’s head. To 
have stopped to lift the little one would have 
been to lose the moment there was left to save 
its life. So she unhesitatingly put her foot in 
front of the wheel, and with her hands held on 
to the spokes until the wagon was stopped. 

The child was picked up unhurt, but its savior 
had her foot crushed, and from pain and excite- 
ment combined fainted away when her deed of 
| bravery was done, She was carried to a house 
}in the neighborhood, and a physician attended 
| to her injuries. When she recovered conscious- 
ness she was told by her brother that she had 
done that which might make her lame for life. 
Her answer was; ‘Don’t scold. If I had hesi- 
; tated a moment the child would have been 
crushed to death. The wheel would have passed 
over its head, and it is only my foot that is 
| hurt.’” Lizzie McPhersonis the heroine's name, 
and she is said to be as good looking as she is 
brave. 


n ei meciasis 
A COW AND A LOCOMOTIVE. 
An exciting fight between the cow and the 
cow-catcher took place at Colorado Springs, so 
exciting that a school near by had to be let out 
to allow the boys and girls to watch the con- 
test. The Denver Tridune tells the story: 
Soon after the splendid locomotive Greenhorn 





left the depot at Colorado Springs for Denver, . 








several head of cattle were discovered upon the 
track, advancing upon the train. The whistle 
gave the warning scream, when all hurried from 
the road except an old and venerable-appearing 
cow of the Texas family, who, after bracing her- 
self firmly in the centre of the track in a defiant 
attitude, commenced pawing up the earth and 
challenging the wild scream of the whistle with 
a loud bellowing respiration. 

The engineer seeing the hostile attitude of the 
old cow, immediately took the precaution to 
bring his locomotive under easy control. The 
whistle gave forth its most appalling screams. 
But there, calm and firm, stood the old cow with 
her horns thrown downward and forward, ready 
for a struggle which was to determine the right 
of way. 

At length, when the faltering and hesitating 
locomotive had crept up within a few feet of the 
beast, and was in theact of coming to halt, she 
with a bellow charged full upon the cow-catcher, 
and the long passenger train was brought to a 
halt. 

Now commenced the struggle in earnest. The 
locomotive commenced rolling forward, and the 
cow was forced backward, with a tenacious 
scraping of her hoofs upon the frozen earth, un- 
til reaching a firmer footing, when the locomo- 
tive again gave way, and fell back, apparently 
to gather new force. At length, the combatants 
having reached an icy spot of ground, the whis- 
tle gave its wildest scream of triumph, the throt- 
tle valve was thrown open, and the old cow was 
thoroughly vanquished. 


———~@2—___ 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 
The ceaseless rain is falling fast, 
And yonder gilded vane, 
Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 
It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 
To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams. 
I read whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 
And the bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 
LONGFELLOw. 
+o —___—_ 


HOW HE FOUND A WIFE. 

Sid’ Macomber said he had everything in his 
store, ‘‘from a jack-knife to a pulpit, and from 
a cambric needle to a clap o’ thunder.’’ But 
even Sid’ would have had to acknowledge him- 
self ‘just out of the article,” if a needy custom- 
er had called on him to furnish a wife. Here is 
an instance where a London merchant outdid 
the Yankee tradesman: 


An officer of the army who was going out to 
India to join his regiment, recently made all his 
purchases at a famed West-End establishment 
where the boast is that everything can be had 
there cheap and of the best. The customer was 
such a large buyer that the proprietor, contrary 
to usage, stepped forward to thank him, and to 
express a hope that the officer was perfectly sat- 
isfied, and had been able to find everything he 
required. The captain thanked the proprietor, 
and answered, 

“Nearly all.” 

“Not all,’’ was the quick query of the propri- 
etor; ‘‘not all? I hoped, sir, we could find you 
everything.” 

“Why, it is a little out of your line!’ 

“Out of our line? Not at all, sir.” 

“Oh, you are quite sure of that, are you?” 

“Quite certain, sir.”’ 

“Well, then,” continued the captain, laugh- 
ingly. “I want a wife.” 

“Step this way, sir; and the astonished mili- 
tary man followed. He went through strange 
labyrinths, and up and down stairs innumerable. 
En route the proprietor communicated these 
facts. About three or four months prior, a beau- 
tiful, highly-educated girl, of good family, who 
had lost her parents, and with them all re- 
sources, applied to him for employment. He had, 
after listening to her story, though she was a 
novice to business, been touched by her friend- 
less situation, and gave her employment, and he 
had found her a worthy and exemplary girl. 
The captain saw and admired. He bought of 
her and introduced himself. He came often, 
bought more, and upon inquiry found all partic- 
ulars to have been truthfully stated. His man- 
ners and appearance pleased the girl, and when 
he told her the story of how his last want had 
been mentioned to the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, it ended in a hearty laugh on both 
sides—but after the laugh they were married 
within three days, and she is now on her way to 
India.—London Miscellany. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

A Spanish criminal case, recently tried at 
Madrid, exhibits a most remarkable illustration 
of the fact that circumstances may pronounce a 
man guilty of a crime of which he is innocent. 
The story is thus told: 





A quarrel arose between two gentlemen at a 
Madrid theatre, about a pinch of snuff offered by 
one to the other, and causing the latter to sneeze 
in the donor’s face. Words passed, ending in a 
challenge. 

One of them left and went to buy a pair of pis- 
tols, and then hurried to say farewell to a lady 
friend before making his way to the selected 
battle-ground. While doing so a sneak thief 
penetrated to the room and was about to make 
away with the gentleman’s overcoat, which 
hung against the wall. 

At this precise moment the woman opened 
the door, perceived the robber and gave the 
alarm; whereupon the robber, with one of the 
pistols in question, fired upon her, and she fell, 
fatally wounded. 

The firearm, recently discharged, and still 


smoking, was found opposite her. No one had 
seen the thief enter or go out, though the shot 
had been heard. The gunsmith who had solq 
the pistols fully identified them, and said that 
the purchaser had asked him to load them care. 
fully on buying them. 

It was only after the greatest difficulty that 
the unfortunate victim of circumstantial eyj. 
dence was enabled, if not exactly to prove his 
innocence, at least to cause sufficient doubt in 
the minds of the jury to justify a verdict of 
what the Scotch would call “not proven.” 


— 


A PET BAT. 

Probably no common creature had been more 
rarely domesticated than the funny little bird. 
beast that hangs itself on a hook tosleep. 4 
writer in the New York Observer sends to print 
this interesting bat story, told by the lady her. 
self, who tamed the pet: 


One cold morning I saw a boy tossing into the 
air and catching again what I fancied to bea 
large mouse; of course my sympathy awoke at 
once, and I rushed to the rescue. It proved to 
be a half-dead bat, very large and fat. Its beau- 
tiful, broad ears were still erect, and when | 
took it in my hand, I felt its heart beat. | 
placed it in a basket, covered it with cotton, and 
put it inside the fender. I peeped frequently 
under the lid, and at last had the pleasure of 
seeing it hanging, bat-fashion, on the side of the 
basket, its keen, bright eyes watching every 
movement. 

When it was fully restored, I endeavored to 
take it out, and then discovered that one of its 
hind feet had been crushed and was hanging by 
a bit of skin. With trembling hands | removed 
the little foot, and applied some salve to the ex- 
tremity. All this time the poor thing continued 
hooked to the basket, and during the first day 
would take no food, would not be tempted by 
meat or wilk, by a fly or a spider. 

The next morning I saw her cowering in the 
cotton, and when I attempted to touch her, she 
endeavored to bite my finger, and made the least 
possible noise you can imagine. | offered hera 
fly, and ina moment it was swallowed; a bit of 
meat shared the same fate, and then she folded 
her wings around her, intimating that she had 
had enough. The bat became quite tame at last; 
would hang itself to my dress, and devour what- 
ever I gave it of animal food, and lick milk off 
my finger. 

It knew me well, would fly round my room 
in the evenings, and go out at the window, 
hawking for insects, and return in a couple of 
hours, and hang to the window until admitted, 
At night it would sometimes fasten to my hair, 
but never went near my mother or the servants, 
It continued a great favorite for more than two 
years, and at last fell a prey to some white owls 
that held possession of an old belfry. 
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ECCENTRIC PREACHING. 

He is the great preacher who makes his audi- 
ence see and feel the truth about which he dis- 
courses. Judged by this rule, Billy Dawson, 
an eccentric English preacher, deserves to be 
ranked high among effective pulpit orators: 


On one occasion he was preaching about 
Noah’s ark. He was boxed up in a pulpit, and 
as he warmed to his subject he found he had no 
room to suit his actions to his words and feel- 
ings, so he said, ‘‘This won’t do.” 

So he opened the door and came down to the 
foot of the building, and, as if he had been ac- 
tually at work on the building of the ark, he be- 
gan to lay about him, cutting down trees and 
sawing up ye and then began hammering 
away until he had made the ark, and then warn- 
ing the people that the flood was coming, he en- 
treated them to come into the ark. 

He next lighted a fire, took an imaginary caul- 
dron of pitch, and, to complete the work, pitched 
it thoroughly all over, and then ascended the 

ulpit, banged the door to, and then looking at 
his audience, said; in a solemn voice: “And the 
Lord shut him in!” : 

The people seemed positively alarmed, while 
Billy Dawson went on shouting: “It’s too late 
now! It’s too late now; the flood’s come and 
you are lost!” And then basing his discourse 
on the scene, he preached the Saviour and His 
salvation with earnestness. 


+o 


ON WHICH SIDE. 

Should a gentleman escorting a lady on horse- 
back take his position on the right or the left 
side of the lady? Much has been said on both 
sides of the question. The Journal of Com- 
merce says: 


Those who place the gentleman on the left of 
the lady, say that in such a position he can the 
more readily converse with her, as she naturally 
faces that side, and can assist her with his right 
hand in case of necessity. But cavaliers who 
have made considerable journeys with a an | 
companion have found the other, or right han 
side, much more convenient, especially in nar 
row ways, where the horses must travel closely 
together. After one or two collisions with a 
lady’s stirrup foot, and several entanglements 0 
the flowing skirt on the sharp rowels of his sput, 
the gentleman will naturally choose the right 
side. 
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OnE day Tom Marshall met his old friend, 
Dr. Breckenridge, and said, “I have just = 
your work ‘The Knowledge of God, Objectively 
Considered,’ and I am glad to find that you 
have no objection to God.” ‘‘As one of His rep 
resentatives on earth, I can tell you He has gre@ 








objections to you,” said Breckenridge. 
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For the Companion. 


CAMPING OUT. 


They had auntie’s umbrella and grandmother’s 


shawl, 
Mamma’s sofa pillow and mats from the hall, 
And kept house in the meadow and lived ina tent; 
Ohi, ‘twas glorious fun as far as it went. 


The west winds’ soft wings fluttered under the eaves, 
The sunlight danced bright through the maple-tree 


leaves; 
While Rover, the friend of these very small folks, 


Seemed to think such housekeeping the biggest of 


jokes. 


Little Charlie was father, the mother was May, 


And they borrowed some babies from pussy that day, 


Two funny gray kittens, too little to wink, 


Who sneezed in the milk when they told them to 


drink. 











And crawled in the sancer, upset it, you know, 

‘O dear, May,” said Charlie, “now this is a go! 
We'll have to clean house just as quick as we can, 
Now up with the carpets! °Tis well I'ma man!” 


So they shook them, and beat them, and hung them 


to dry; 
It was hard on the kittens and they set up a cry; 
And May was distracted and Charlie was gay 
Till the wind in a frolic came shyly that way 


And canght the umbrella. “Heigho, what a gale 
Here’s grandmother’s shawl has gone off on a sail! 
Up Charlie and catch it.” May set off on a run 


While the poor little kittens crawl unr8ofed in the 


sun! H. M. JOHNSON, 
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For the Companion. 


DOLL ROSY’S DREAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MRS. FINLEY. 


Doll Rosy had been put to bed in her little 
Christmas bedstead, with its beautiful lace coun- 


terpane and ruffled pillowcases. 


The lids were down over her blue eyes, and 
the curls hung in tendrils out of her nighteap. 
She was very sound asleep at once, and then she 


had a dream. 


She dreamed that a dreadful beast, with four 


shaggy white feet came running towards her. 


He had long, yellow-brown ears, and round, 
wide-open, brown eyes, and a big white frill at 


his throat. 


Along his back was a curly wave like a plume, 
and he had no tail at all, but just a bud, that 


probably never would grow to be very long. 





She dreamed that he came and sniffed at her 
pillow, and examined her bedstead, and turned 
away the counterpane with his nose, and; after 
Keeping her in the most painful suspense, finally 
‘ook her arm between his teeth and dragged her 
out tpon the floor, 





I cannot tell you how terrified she was, but | 
she did not scream nor say a word, 

Then she dreamed that though he did not 
seem ferocious, he drew her rudely along 
through the door, down the steps, and out upon 
the grass, where he began chewing upon her leg 
as if it had been a drumstick. 


{ 





\ 
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The sawdust soon began to run out in a dread- | 
ful stream, and he had gnawed a great ragged 
hole when she heard a sweet voice that almost | 
and then he left her at once, without seeming to 
care whether she died or not, if only he caught 
up with Gold-locks, who was on her way to the 
stable to feed Billy, the pony, an apple. 





She dreamed then that it was a long time be- 
fore any one came near her, but at last she 
heard the voice again, chatting, and laughing, 
and coming near. 
Then when it was very close, she heard a piti- 
ful cry of ““O mamma, mamma, Tony has had 
Rosy again!”’ 
If you care to know whether the dream ever 
came true, little girl, Gold-Locks will be happy 
to answer any questions. 

Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
a. oa 








For the Companion, 


AT A PICNIC. 
Iam glad that a thousand brooks are bright 
In a thousand meadows as fair as this, 
Flashing o’er pebbles of amber light, 
And leaping the feet of the flowers to kiss. 


Iam glad that a thousand hills arise 

As green as our misty hills of spring, 
When violets sweet as a baby’s eyes 

Hide in the hollows and wild birds sing. 


Iam glad that a thousand slopes are sweet 
With waving grasses and floor of gold, 

Where merry children with eager feet, 
Filled with a joy that cannot be told, 

Wander at play, like these to-day, 
Gathering blessings manifold. 


A.B. 
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Tor the Companion, 


EBBIE. 

“Eben-ezer?”’ 

Ebbie stopped beating the tin pan which 
served him for a drum, and listened half sulkily 
to what mamma was saying. 

“I can—not—stand such a racket!’’ said 
mamma, emphatically. ‘‘You make me as ner- 
vous as a witch.” 

Poor mamma! She had been up half the 
night with baby Johnnie, who was the crossest 
baby that ever cut a front tooth. 

And poor Ebbie! This world is a dreadfully 
hard place for healthy boys with a love for a 
“yvacket.”” 

“Can’t you find something to do that will bea 
little quieter, dear?’ said mamma, in a gentler 
tone. 

“J dess so,” responded Ebbie, unharnessing 
the chairs, and putting back in the wood-box 
the long sticks which he had stood np on end to 
form a regiment. 
: doors. There’s lots of room to holler out there ’’ 








made her open her eyes, call: ‘Tony! Tony!” | Lemon-teen.”’ 


“But p’raps I better go out| of small runaways. 


COMPANION. 





“Well,’’ said mamma, laughing, “I suppose 
‘hollering’ is necessary to your happiness—yes.”’ 

Ebbie went out and sat on the front door-step 
to watch the ‘‘ca’ witches.”’ 

“Why, it’s ‘camp-meetin’ day’!’’ thought Eb- 
bie, noticing the long line of carriages which, in 
that out-of-the-way place, meant either a circus 
ora camp-meeting. ‘“‘Dess mamma fordot ’bout 
that. Ullo,’* (aloud to a young ‘man who had 
stopped at the foot of the hill to rest his horse a 
moment, ) “I should like a ride wiv you.” 

The young man, who had a frank, pleasant 
face, smiled at this fearless address. 

“Would you?” he said. ‘Well, you can ride 
a piece, if you like; ask your folks in there,’’ 
nodding towards the open door. 

“Yes, I can go,”’ said Ebbie, returning in a 
minute. ‘It’s all right,’’ he added, confident- 
ly. He did not think it necessary to say that, 
not being able to find his mother, he had taken 
the permission for granted. 

“What's your name, bub?’ inquired the 
young man, as Ebbie snuggled down beside him. 

“Ebbie, when I’m good. But sometimes they 
say ‘Ebby-neezer!” That’s a nawful name; but 
papa says I'll grow to it. What's yours?” 

‘‘Lamartine.”’ 

“That's lovely. Inever saw anybody named 
“Hadn't you better get out now?” 

“Wait till we get to that tree first,’’ said Eb- 
bie. 

“Now Pll put you down.” 

‘Just ten steps more,”’ pleaded Ebbie, ‘“tenty- 
leven.”” 

How Ebbie could coax. And the man was 
one of the coaxable kind, and didn’t know how 
to refuse such a cunning little fellow. But he 
ought to have known better. 

“See here, little youngster, d’you s’pose your 
folks would be frightened if I should keep you 
out an hour or so? I’m just going up to the 
camp-ground after a lady, and then right home 
again.”’ 

‘*No, indeed!’ said Ebbie, earnestly. 
be glad. 
ing.” 

“All right!’’ said the young man, completing 
Ebbie’s bliss by giving him the whip which he 
failed not to crack at least once a minute for the 
rest of the journey. 

“Aint it pretty?” said Ebbie, as they walked 
up the wide avenue lined with pretty, fanciful 
cottages and cool, picnic-like tents. 

“Come sit down here till the sermon is over,” 
said his new friend. “Then we'll find the 
lady.” 

And Ebbie, nothing loth, was set down on the 
hard bench to listen and look about him, 


“She'd 
When I'm at home I keep ‘racket- 


A little girl with long yellow curls sat directly 
in front of him. She kept turning around to 
look at Ebbie’s black eyes. Ebbie, unlike some 
distinguished people, didn’t enjoy being stared 
at. 

Suddenly the young man saw the little girl 
whirl about hastily, looking very much sur- 
prised and disgusted. 

“What did you do to her?” he asked. 

. “*Ticked a pin in her!’’ said Ebbie, in a tri- 
umphant whisper. ‘“Wite in her finders—so? 
Dess a dil won’t loot at me adin! But—why, 
there’s my mamma!”’ 

Did the child fly through the air like a butter- 
fly or a bit of chistle-down? His new friend 
only knew that he was gone somewhere. 

Of course the lady was not Ebbie’s mamma. 
The little boy wandered up and down the never- 
ending aisles. Where was the young man with 
the pleasant face and lovely name? He peeped 
into cottage doors after him; he peeped into de- 
serted tents; he walked, walked, walked till he 
thought there wasn’t much left of his legs but 
the ache. 

And at last he found him. Yes, though it 
does seem hard to believe, the little boy actually 
found his friend in that great crowd. 

A kind man at one of the fruit stores had 
given him an apple, and Ebbie was munching it 
in a homesick way, when the young man rushed 
down the avenue. 

“Ullo!” said Ebbie, joyfully; “I thought I'd 
lost you.” 

It would be hard to say which was the glad- 
dest to be found. 

Ebbie had a very comfortable ride home with 
his head on the Jady’s shoulder, though he was 
too sleepy to know much after the first five min- 
| utes, 
| They delivered him safely; and mamma was 
| too happy to get her naughty boy back again to 
| scold much. But papa talked to him “serious- 
lly” the next day about it, and now and then 

makes mysterious allusions to a little ‘whisky 
| stick” which is kept on the shelf for the benefit 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
TO THE COMPANION ENIGMATI- 
CALLY EXPRESSED, 


To believe and a part of the nose. 
To walk and domestic fowls. 


lion’s house, a pronoun and a male relative. 
1 abbreviation of an army officer, a certain key 


in music and a well-known edge tool. 
Two or more divisions of a farm. 


poultry product under 20 cwt. 
reats or defrauds, 
lion, a negative and tumors, 
boy’s name in the plural. 
point of the compass and a biped, 
n army officer, L. B. 
2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





What a bashful person dislikes. Ww. f. o. 


3. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 


Initials—The lowest part of a plant. 
Centrals—The middle part of a plant. 
Finals—The upper part of a plant. 


1. Laws. 

2. Open to view. 

3. A tribe of Indians, 
4. Of three parts. 


CHARL, 


HALF WORD SQUARE, 
00000 


0000 

000 ; 
00 as 
0 


Egg shaped. 
Prohibition. 


n mythology the goddess of mischief, 


A proposition. 
A vowel. RB. W. B, 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My 1, 2, 3 is a vessel to hold liquids. 

My 4, 5, 6 is the past tense of a verb. 

My 7, 8, 9 means consumed, 

My whole is an honest numeral much discussed ai 


ction time. H.H,D, 
6. 


VERBARIUM,. 





n the letters forming the central symbol, you will 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. Three ands (adherents). One D (node). One P 
One N (none). One M (mone). ne L 
e). One B(bone). One H (hone). One G (gone). 
. Emigrate, migrate, I grate, grate, rate, ate. 
. Because she is a loan (alone). Because she has 
Because her soul (sole) is in it. 
»_BOoLES 

EDILE 
ROMA 
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ers. M-acrons. L-aths. I-ngle. L-loness. 
vane, andiron, doll, epaulet, L-I, vine— 
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THE FIRST REAPING-MACHINE, 


‘Nearly three thousand patents have been granted 
in the United States for harvesters and attachments 
therefor.” So says Knight’s Mechanical Diction- 
ary. The first American patent for a reaping-ma- 
chine was granted in 1822; but Pliny, writing A. 
D. 70, describes one invented by the Gauls, the first 
of which we have any record. He says: 


“The mode of getting in the harvest varies con- 
siderably. In the vast domains of the provinces of 
Gaul, a large, hollow frame, armed with teeth and 
supported on two wheels, is driven through the 
standing grain, the beasts being yoked behind it; 
the result being that the ears are torn off and fall 
within the frame.”’ 


The machine was in common use on the plains of 
Gaul in the fourth century, and Knight’s Dictionary 
has « wood-cut representing it, as used by the Gallic 
barbarians. He remarks that after the lapse of four- 
teen centuries it has been re-invented, and is now 
used as a header for gathering clover-seed. Itisa 
suggestive fact that not until 1786 was another reap- 
ing-machine invented, when an Englishman made 
one which was evidently suggested by the old Gallic 


header. 
me ~ " 


HOW TO CATCH A SEA-LION, 


This is no easy or safe task (to take the creature 
alive), and men are sometimes badly hurt, and even 
killed in the attempt. But when the New York 
Zoological Gardens are in want of sea-lions, Capt. 
Mullet is the man to capture them,—though he him- 
self bears a terrible scar from the bite of one of 
these savage, walrus-like animals. The scene at the 
hunting-fields is thus described in the Cincinnati 
Times: 


“I charter,” says the captain, ‘a schooner, and, 
with a crew of trained Mexicans, sail for the haunts 
of the sea-lions, in the islands of the Pacific. 

“They cannot be caught in exposed places, as they 
take warning with amazing rapidity. Their sense 
of smell is wonderful, and the utmust caution must 
be exercised in approaching them. When the suc- 
cess of an effort to capture them is probable, I take 
a boat, and, with six Mexicans, I leave the schooner 
to approach the group that may be basking on the 
rocks. Our movements must be attended with the 
utmost quietness. When we reach the rocks ona 
side where the animal cannot see us,a man climbs 
up on hands and knees to frighten it. It barks and 
leaps in the air, then the lasso has to be thrown. It 
cannot be thrown over him while he is lying or sit- 
ting on the rock, only when he is in the air as he 
leaps into the sea. This lasso, as is necessary, must 
be thrown with such dexterity as to catch him 
around one of his fins. It is then held until another 
lasso is put around the other fin. With these two, 
to perform the rest of the work by throwing a lasso 
about his neck is comparatively easy. A cage is 
then brought and placed over the animal. 

“With the lassos, which are then run through the 
siat sides of the cage, the lion is pulled inside, when 
the cage is tarned top upwards, the men holding to 
the ropes, while others nail up the open side. The 
lion is then secure, and is removed to the ship.” 





JOE, A PIGEON, 


Four years ago, one cold, dark Christmas night, I 
opened my bedroom window to take in a plant which 
had been forgotten, when my hand touched some- 
thing soft on the stone outside. It was a young pig- 
eon. [took him in, and warmed and fed him. e 
became my constant companion, affectionate and 
tame, play ful and full of pretty little tricks. In the 
spring, thinking he lookec wistfully at the sun and 
open fields, I thought it would be selfish to keep him 
longer a prisoner; so, after many affectionate fare- 
wells, I let him "fly; but he did not remain many 
hours absent; coming back towards evening and 
striking the window-pane with his wing to be let in. 
So he continued to go and come until he began to 
stay out all night, and after a time brought home a 
neat little mate, a dark-blue pigeon, her wings edged 
with pure white, Joe making many efforts to induce 
her to remain without success, so followed her 
wishes and made a nest elsewhere. Still for four 

ears, summer and winter, through sunshine or fall- 
ng snow or rain, he comes baek to his mistress, 
sometimes bringing his mate and young ones to in- 
troduce; but then sends them off again, remaining 








some time behind himself, and still retains his pret- 
ty, loving ways, bowing and cooing, and spreading 
one beautiful wing out over my head as I stand be- 
neath a ledge he perches on to feed, and still each 
moruing, atter washing and carefully pluming him- 
self, he flies through the open window, and I watch 
him wing his way, higher and higher, and aloue 
back to that other home, I know not where. 


coseemanansscetijeemeeanasans 
A MURDEROUS SEA-FLOWER. 


The opelet, an exquisite sea-flower, is thus de- 
scribed: 


Imagine a very large double aster, with ever so 
many long petals of a light green, glossy as satin, 
and each one tipped with rose color. These lovely 
petals do not lie quietly in their places, like those 
of the aster in your garden, but wave about in the 
water, while the opelet clings toa rock. How in- 
nocent and lovely on a rocky bed. Who would sus- 

ect it could eat anything grosser than dew or sun- 
Fight? But those beautiful, waving arms have an- 
other use besides looking pretty. 

They have to provide food for a large open 
mouth, which is hidden deep down among them,— 
so well hidden that one could scarcely find it. Well 
do they perform their duty, for the instant a foolish 
little fish touches one of the rosy tips, he is struck 
with poison, as fatal to him as lightning. He im- 
mediately becomes numb, and in a moment stops 
struggling, and then the other beautiful arms wrap 
themselves around him, and he is drawn into the 
huge, greedy mouth, and he is seen no more, Then 
the lovely arms unclose and wave again in the water, 
looking as innocent and harmless as though they 
had never touched a fish. 





WHERE “MANNERS” USED TO BE 
TAUGHT, 
The ordinary rules of good behavior and the pro- 
prieties of polite society are an essential part of ed- 
ucation, 


These rules, says the New York School Journal, 
ought to be taught in our primary schools. Indeed, 
the very first lesson that should be taught the child 
is good behavior. So impressed with this fact were 
the New England fathers, that in some of the States 
there, if not in all,a legal provision was made for 
teaching good behavior in district schools. The 
provision has been very much neglected, much to 
the injury of the tone of society. The strong cur- 
rent of political ideas and babits has swept like a 
disastrous flood over every consideration of that 
kind, But formerly, when the religious sentiment 
of New England was nearly homogeneous, the cler- 
gyman, generally a graduate of some college, Har- 
vard or Yale, used to give the school his personal 
attention, as a natural part of his duty; and then 
the manners of the children were not neglected. 


nsamanesenniljastastenintians 
A GIRWL’S COOL COURAGE, 


The Missouri Journal tells the following story 
which illustrates the value in danger of a cool head 
and a stout heart: 


The children of Judge Winchester were all at 
school, and in getting home had to cross Hickory 
Creek. Mr. Winchester sent a team for them, and 
the children, jumping into the wagon, started for 
home. In crossing the stream, a sudden rush of 
water caught the wagon, it became uncoupled, and 
the bed and hind wheels started down stream in im- 
minent ge of capsizing momentarily. A daugh- 
ter of Mr. Winchester’s, only twelve years old, com- 
prehending the danger, coolly pickec up each one 
of the little children and threw them out, while men 
caught them as they splashed in the water near the 
edge of the bank. 

After all had been rescued, she leaped from the 
treacherous craft and was caught up by the willing 
hands on the bank, and in an instant the wagon cap- 
sized. The act was truly heroic. The horses were 
also saved, and the wrecked wagon recovered from 
the banks of the stream below, where it had drifted 
and lodged. 


a 


NO FUSS ABOUT IT, 

An illustration was recently given at Concord, N. 
H., of the way to obey the advice Charles Dickens 
gave to the pupils of the Massachusetts school-ship, 
“Boys, do all the good you can,and make no fuss 
about it.” 


The other day, as three young boys were fishing in 
Concord, one of them fell into the water and sank, 
nobody being by to rescue him. As this juncture a 
large Newfoundland dog, belonging to Capt. Davis, 
of State Street, was attracted by the cries of the 
children, and running to the spot, plunged into the 
stream, seized the boy by the shoulder as he was 
sinking for the last time, and swam with him to the 
shore some rods away, carefully holding the boy’s 
head out of water as he didso. After depositing 
the half-senseless lad on the shore, the dog shook 
himself free of water, gave a short bark of satisfac- 
tion, and ran after his mistress as if nothing had 
happened, 


—— 
ESCAPED. 

The much-suffering Job, mentioning a narrow es- 
cape he once had from death, says, “I am escaped 
with the skin of my teeth.’’ A boy in Lancaster, 
Pa., six years old, had recently a narrow escape 
while riding on a train of platform cars. He might 
indicate how slight was his chance for life by say- 
ing, “I escaped by the seat of my breeches:” 

He fell between twoof the platforms. Everybody 
expected that he would be run over, but it was 
found that his eng ap had caught on a project- 
ing bolt, and that he was hanging thus, suspended 


within a few inches of the track. 
stopped, and he was rescued unhurt. 


The cars were 


—_— > — 


THINK OF IT.—In one of the industrial schools 
for poor and neglected children in New York City, 
two little girls were found the other day who had 
never seen aflower! Theirsad young lives had been 
passed in a miserable quarter of the big city, out of 
which they had never before ventured. 


THE other day a Burlington boy started to carry 
home a yellow-jacket’s nest to tie to the dog’s tail 
to have some fun. He didn’t get the nest all the 
way home, as it became so heavy he couldn’t carry 
it, but he succeeded in coaxing most of the yellow- 
jaekets to accompany him the whole distance, and 
they supplied him with so much amusement that he 
hasn’t once thought of fun or the dog since, and 
doesn’t think he ever will. 











Mottoes for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60elegant and unequalled Gesigns. Ev- 
ery stitch marked. For price list, see YutTus’ Comp., July 
5th, or send stamp to Wm. S. Dale, New Haven, Conn. 








FORTUNATE Is THE BABY whose mother keeps MILK OF 
MAGNESIA in the house, since nothing so admirably reg- 
ulates the Gguten< ofa child. Com. 








A remarkable tne the $5 Rifie. 


Com. 


IT HAS BEEN well said of “Andrews’ Bazar” 
that it is a “literary gem Aside from the editorials and 
correspondence, the original paragraphs under the heads 
of Fashionable Chit-Chat, Gossip of the Day, Society 
Notes, Facetiz, Theatrical and Musical News, etc., are 
specially readable. W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, pub- 
lisher. Com. 





“What cumstnaite says must be true.” 

The incontrovertible testimony offered by those who 
have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription induced the 
doctor to sell it under a positive guarantee. Many ladies 
have refrained from using it on account of a general feel- 
ing of prejudice against advertised medicines. Let me 
ask a question. Are you prejudiced against sewing ma- 
chines because you have seen them advertised? or can 
you doubt the ingenuity and skill required in their inven- 
tion? Again, would you refuse to insure your house be- 
cause the company advertised that it had paid millions in 
losses, and yet had a capital of several millions? Do 
such advertisements shake your confidence, and create 
prejudices? Then why refuse to credit the testimony of 
those who have found the Favorite Prescription to be all 
that is claimed for it in overcoming those ailments pecu- 
liar to your sex? Why submit to the use of harsh, and 
perhaps caustic treatment, thus aggravating your malady 
when relief is guaranteed, and a positive, perfect and 
permanent cure has been effected in thousands of cases? 

WABASH SraTIon, III, Oct. 24, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Allow me to extend my most sincere thanks 
to you for the great benefit my wife has received from the 
use of your Favorite Prescription. She suffered almost 
intolerably before using your medicine, and I had tried 
the skill of several physicians but to no purpose. Finally, 
I thought { would give the Favorite Prescription a trial, 
and she is now sound and well. 

Very gratefully yours, 








D. A, HUNTER. 

















will write 6 colors with water and last 3 months. 
Made by 17 Agents in January, 77, with 
Bex ‘A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
and steady work for one or 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
murmur over . misfortune you can so easily — 
with your good looks and good nature. 


MAGIC Pen Co., 181 William St., N.Y. The Pens 
Sample l0c. 35c per dozen to Agents. Circular for stamp. 
$53 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
Address C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
an acre; 640 acre land —— Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigra 
a > 
GOOD I AY two enterprising men or wo- 
men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
F YOUR hair is coming ont or turning gray, do not 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor will remove the cause of you 
grief by agnor yb your hair toits natural color, and mom 
OC 








Combs and Jewelry. ~ Every 
variety. Original Designs. 
Goods s Send for Catalogue. MILO HIL- 
DRETH & CO., Manufacturers, Northboro’, Mass, 


S T AMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 

AGENTS wanted in every town to sell Fields’ im- 
proved Match Safe and Lighter combined, and two 
other fast-selling articles needed in every house. Sample 


of Match Safe sent by mail for 35 cts. Circulars free. 
Address Jonn A. FIELD, P. O. Box 827, Racine, Wis. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
Oar~ Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHELL 


sent by —. 





VALUABLE BOOKS! Handsomely Bound 
* and Illustrated, Dr. 
8. S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, 
35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs. S. 8. Fitch 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y. 
VISITING CARDS. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 
25 Snowflake, - cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15c. 
PERRY MASON « CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


Dysente and Summer Complaints 
of Children. Price’ 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
tor, Great Falls, N. H. __ Sold by all Druggists. 


« OR. elegant presents can be @asily earned 


Your name neatly — on 
50 Granite, 20 cts. 
25 French Marble, 25 cts. 








during vacation. in obtaining subscrib- 

ers for Musical Hours, an elegant 
monthly. Every No. contains 8 3-page songs and instru- 
mental pieces for piano or organ; or over $33 worth in 
a year. Only #1 50 per year, with valuable premium. 
For last No., containing new music worth $2 80 and 
——, list, with full particulars, 25 ets. in cash or 
stamps. G. W. RicHarpson & CO., 256 Wash. St., Boston. 





SE 
Brest Worm MeEpicine Known. Brown’s VERMI- The best and hands 
FUGE CoMFITs OR WorM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. somest Boys’ Wagon 
mude; the Wheels ure 

— wil ivon. Spokes an 


= Tilus being ot Wrought, 

with spokes cast Solid 
in the hub. The bedis 
2 ft. 8in. long and wel] 
proportioned. Is fine. 
y painted and orng. 


mented. Send for circular. 
SILVER & DEMING M’F’G CO., Salem, Ohio, 








THE FROZEN DEEP, 


By WILkie Cottins. Also “The Dream Woman” ang 
“John Jago’s Ghost,” by same author. These capital 
stories are handsomely illustrated by Nine Engravings, 
Price, complete, only 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents 
ew G price, $150). Sold by all newsdealers or sent 


_ DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO, 
Publishers, Catcage, Tl. 


FANCY WOODS 
BRACKET SAWING. 


We keep a large assortment of Fancy Woods for Fret 
Sawing, which we sell at i low prices. Send to us for price 
list. MILLER: 





74 Chainbers Street, New’ York City, 


— THE MAGIC COLD WATER PEN, 
No ink required. Writes with cold water. Curious, in- 
structive, useful and more durable than any other Pen 
=. Single Pens, 15 cts.; or two for 25 cts. Address (, 
- CO OOLEY > s arc ity Hall Pr lace, New York. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireular, 


@ TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plated plated, 
wear like silver = very durable, by mail, 25 cents, 
AVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Are the safest securities for Trust —— For sale in 
sums of $100, $500, $1000. GEo. Wm. Battov & Co, 
8 Wall Street, ! New w York 7 72 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








ey emmal 





This is a very useful article and quite a novelty. It 
consists of a Soldering-Iron, Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box 
of Rosin, and directions for use. It wil be found conven- 
ient in every household. With it most of the little leaks 
and holes in tin wear and fruit cans can be mended ina 
few moments without expense and the annoyance of 
sending to the tin smith. We offer it forsale, postage 
paid by us, for 80 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO, 





PACKAGES OF 


FISHING TACKLE. 





This package will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who de- 
lights in fishing. It contains two hooks for pickerel or 
other large fish; a pretty tin bait-box with a catch for 
fastening to a belt; six hooks for trout or perch attached 
to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of diiferent sizes for 
either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob 
with line and hook attached, for fishing in still water; 
one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four linen 
lines of varied sizes; the whole making just the assort- 
ment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. 

This attractive assortment of fishing tackle sent to any 
address, postage paid, for 90 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


bese Companion eae | 


, Mass. 
41 Temple Place. Boston, M 
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ifle we offer is of the celebrated ‘ 


can be obtained everywhere, or Metallic Shells, which can be 
W< willsend box of cartridges for 35 cents, or a box of 


This is.a Perfectly honest and bonafide offer, 
‘The R: *Sharpe” 


pattern, long range, 
action, movable sights for long range or target shooting, black walnut stock, blued steel mountings, uses either pets . 
reloaded thousassdsoft times tor itcanbe 


A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $5. 
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